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INTRODUCTION 


T  ▼ 


WITH  a  view  to  encouraging  systematic  study  of  a  number  of 
the  important  problems  confronting  Canada,  in  March, 
1927,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  offered  a  31,000  Graduate 
Fellowship  in  Economics  to  the  student  in  attendance  at  any 
Canadian  university  who  should  submit  the  best  paper  on  one  of 
the  following  topics  before  March,  1928. 

Does  Canada  need  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  System? 

Canada’s  optimum  of  population  and  how  it  may  be 
obtained. 

The  potential  development  of  Canadian  trade  in  one 
of  Canada’s  foreign  markets. 

The  Economic  possibilities  of  the  Maritimes. 

The  plan  of  this  competition  received  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  each  Canadian  university. 
Fifty-eight  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  prepared  essays 
for  the  competition.  There  were  26  from  McGill;  3  from  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick;  7  from  the  University  of  Toronto; 
3  from  Bishop’s  University;  2  from  the  University  of  Montreal; 
1  from  Dalhousie  University;  2  from  the  University  of  Alberta; 
7  from  the  University  of  Manitoba;  3  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia;  3  from  Loyola  College,  and  1  from  Queen’s 
University. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  L  Mackenzie  King,  Dr.  Oscar  D. 
Skelton  and  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  consented  to  act  as  judges  for  the 
competition  and  their  co-operation  did  much  to  increase  the  general 
interest.  By  the  award  of  the  judges,  the  Fellowship  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Dermot  A.  Davies,  a  student  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Mr.  Davies  will  undertake  graduate  work  in  Economics 
under  this  Fellowship  during  1928-29  at  McGill  University. 


The  papers  submitted  were  of  high  calibre  and  workmanship. 
The  style  and  literary  character  of  the  paper  on,  “Japan — A  Growing 
Factor  in  Canada’s  Prosperity”,  and  the  careful  analysis  in  both 
papers  on  “Canada’s  Optimum  of  Population”,  call  for  special 
comment.  The  paper  on  “Canada’s  Potential  Trade  with  British 
West  Africa”  represents  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
satisfactory  trade  in  this  direction.  The  last  paper  contains  a  good 
resume  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  present  situation.  It  was  somewhat 
disappointing  that  no  paper  submitted  on  this  subject  contained 
suggestions  which  could  be  considered  thoroughly  constructive. 

While  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  can  take  no  responsibility  for 
the  views  expressed  in  any  one  of  these  papers,  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  present  essays  and  those  which  will  be  published  in  future 
years  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  economic  literature  of  Canada. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  suggested  for  the  1928-29 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Economic  Fellowship  Competition: 

The  Economic  Aspects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Water¬ 
ways  Plan. 

The  Coal  Problem  in  Canada 

A  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  and  the  coal  supplies  of  the  East 
and  West. 

Sources  of  Federal  Revenue  and  their  Relative  Merits. 

A  Study  of  a  Particular  Foreign  Trade  Area  for  the 
Development  of  Canadian  Commerce. 


Does  Canada  Need  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 

System? 

Dermot  A.  Davies 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

TN  studying  the  agricultural  situation  we  are  faced  by  two  aspects 
A  of  the  demand  for  credit.  On  the  one  hand  the  call  for  long  term 
loans,  to  run  for  a  period  extending  anywhere  from  3  to  30  years  or 
more.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  demand  for  intermediate  credit, 
running  anywhere  from  3  months  to  2  years,  although  more 
generally  of  one  year’s  duration.  It  is  superfluous  to  elaborate  the 
reasons  for  the  demand  for  these  various  terms  here,  since  they  are 
sufficiently  well  known  to  everyone.  The  two  phases  will  be  separ¬ 
ated,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  long  term  credit. 

Mr.  Tory  has  given  a  very  lucid  and  condensed  description  of 
the  history  and  working  out  of  the  credit  systems  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Unfortunately  for  us  our  conditions,  both  economic  and 
psychological,  are  entirely  different  from  those  existing  in  the 
European  countries  mentioned.  Of  the  two  it  is  perhaps  the  psycho¬ 
logical  difference  which  is  greatest,  so  that  we  can  not  expect 
remedies  which  suited  the  French  or  German  peasant  with  his 
peculiar  temperament  to  suit  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the 
Canadian  farmer.  The  application  of  this  will  be  seen  below  when 
we  notice  the  working  of  the  People’s  Bank  in  Quebec. 

The  country  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  our  conditions  is 
the  United  States.  Her  peoples  are  similar,  her  crops  are  somewhat 
similar  (having  large  one  crop  areas)  and  her  climate  in  the  northern 
states  is  not  very  far  removed  from  ours.  We  could  not  do  better 
then,  than  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  working  out  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  I  have 
found  it  advisable  to  get  the  latest  available  information,  so  that 
Tory’s  Report  will  of  necessity  be  of  little  help. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
necessity  arose  in  the  United  States  for  a  Federal  Board  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  cheap  lands  and  the  consequent  rise  in  value  of  all 
other  farming  land.  This  is  of  interest  to  us,  because  it  is  a  condition 
which  we  must  expect  to  face  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  have  paid.  They  are  operating  on  a  1%  basis,  and  are 
accumulating  a  very  satisfactory  reserve  fund.  They  have  also 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  To  those  who  offer  the 
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criticism  that  they  are  forcing  private  enterprise  out  of  business  a 
few  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The  Federal  Loan  Board  can 
authorize  private  individuals  with  a  certain  paid  up  capital  to  form 
joint  stock  land  banks  in  any  district,  in  competition  with  the 


Federal  Loan  Banks. 

In  1921  21  Joint  stock  land  banks  closed  881 

loans  for  a  total  of .  3  9,334,900 

and  12  Federal  land  banks  closed 

27,153  loans  for  a  total  of .  91,029,976 

In  1922  43  Joint  stock  land  banks  closed 

15,916  loans  for  a  total  of .  138,884,779 

and  12  Federal  land  banks  closed 

74,055  loans  for  a  total  of .  224,301,400 

In  1926  57  Joint  stock  land  banks  closed 

100,199  loans  for  a  total  of .  27,748,388 

and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 

closed  409,570  loans  for  a  total  of..  1,274,855 ,666 


These  figures  indicate  the  early  phenomenal  growth  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  joint  stock  banks  and  the  subsequent  steady  growth. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  on  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  credit  by  the  land  banks.  There  are  those  who  say  that  they  have 
failed  because  they  have  not  made  credit  easier.  That,  of  course, 
shows  little  reflection  upon  the  part  of  the  critic,  since  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  it  is  not  easier  credit  that  the  farmer  wants,  but 
cheaper  credit,  “The  best  farmers  in  Saskatchewan  today  are  not 
asking  for  easier  credits,  they  are  asking  for  lower  rates  of  interest, 
based  upon  real  security  which  they  are  willing  to  give.”  The  land 
banks,  then,  will  not  lend  unless  the  farmer  can  offer  adequate 
security,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  farmer’s  problems  to  make  sure  that  he  has  not  the  security 
before  they  refuse,  as  witness  the  very  careful  survey  made  when  an 
application  for  a  loan  is  received. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  also  forced  the  adoption  of 
the  amortization  scheme  for  the  repayment  of  loans.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  a  bad  policy  (there  has  been  much  violent  controversy 
on  both  sides)  but  it  has  certainly  been  beneficient  to  the  farmer, 
and  has  been  adopted  widely  by  the  commercial  concerns. 

There  is  one  criticism  which  has  been  levelled  at  the  banks 
which  is  substantially  true,  and  that  is  that  their  introduction  has 
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not  materially  altered  the  number  of  foreclosures.  This  criticism 
has  been  offered  to  prove  that  they  are  therefore  a  failure.  Brit  we 
are  all  too  prone  to  think  that  a  measure  must  either  be  a  panacea 
for  all  ills  or  it  must  be  a  failure.  On  the  contrary,  no  measure 
which  can  be  devised  can  be  fairly  expected  to  put  all  the  farmers  on 
easy  street.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  more  efficient  will  be  able  to  make  it  pay.  It  is  therefore 
worthy  of  note  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  fore¬ 
closures.  The  reason  for  the  small  decrease  will  be  brought  out 
below. 

To  sum  up  the  main  points  which  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks.  They  have  not  been  a  loss  to  the  government. 
They  have  lowered  the  interest  rate  (and  made  the  rate  more 
general).  They  have  not  advanced  easier  credit.  They  have  en¬ 
couraged  rather  than  prevented  the  growth  of  private  land  banks. 
They  have  adopted  the  amortization  scheme.  And  they  have  not 
materially  affected  the  number  of  foreclosures. 

The  conditions  in  Canada  are,  as  has  been  stated  previously, 
somewhat  analogous.  Yet  we  have  one  very  important  factor 
which  is  different,  and  that  is  the  density  of  our  rural  population. 
There  are  in  Canada  vast  areas  of  unoccupied  territory.  The  farming 
communities  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  scattered  (speaking  of 
Canada  as  a  whole).  And  for  that  reason  we  are,  as  Mr.  Tory  points 
out,  in  the  stage  that  America  was  in  thirty  years  ago.  That  is  one 
very  serious  difficulty  about  trying  to  institute  any  sort  of  national 
organization  for  credits  in  Canada.  This  scattered  condition  of  the 
farming  population  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  condition  that 
was  prevalent  in  the  United  States  at  first  under  the  Federal  scheme. 
Namely,  that  the  volume  of  business  done  was  not  sufficient  to 
allow  for  a  profit  on  the  1%  margin. 

In  Canada  (and  generally  speaking  for  farmers  as  a  whole)  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  farmer’s  return  upon  his  investment  is  4% 
to  4>2%.  There  are  of  course  many  who  are  making  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  But  the  average  return  may  be  taken  at  that 
figure.  With  a  return  so  low,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
average  farmer  to  borrow  and  pay  8%  or  more.  Incidentally,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  rate  to  even  6%  would  not  enable  all  the  farmers 
to  borrow  even  if  they  had  the  security.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
materially  alter  the  number  of  foreclosures. 
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A  brief  glance  at  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  provinces  in 
Canada  may  reveal  some  information  that  is  helpful.  Mr.  Tory 
has  gone  into  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  various  schemes, 
so  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  take  his  findings  only,  verified,  where 
possible,  by  more  recent  information.  In  one  particular  is  this 
information  interesting.  That  in  every  province  where  the  scheme 
(where  operative  at  all)  has  proved  a  burden  on  the  public  we  find 
that  the  largest  proportions  of  the  loans  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  previous  encumbrances. 

In  Ontario,  where  the  idea  is  considered  successful,  47%  of  the 
loans  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  lands. 

In  Quebec  we  have  a  unique  situation  due  to  the  unity  of 
nationality,  religion  and  habits  of  the  people.  A  condition  met  with 
in  European  countries  but  nowhere  else  on  the  American  continent 
(on  a  scale  of  similar  size). 

In  Saskatchewan  the  undertaking  is  considered  sound,  and  the 
greater  number  of  loans  have  been  made  for  farm  purchase.  In  other 
words,  borrowing  for  production  purposes  is  a  sound  proposition. 

In  British  Columbia  certainly,  the  scheme  has  been  a  financial 
burden  on  the  tax-payer,  and  here  we  notice  that  the  majority  of 
the  loans  have  been  to  clear  off  previous  debts. 

So  much  for  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  past.  What,  if  any,  are 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn?  The  first  is,  that  any  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  controlled  credits  cannot  be  run  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise 
to  the  detriment  of  the  tax-paying  public.  It  must  be  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  if,  as  in  the  States,  the 
interest  rate  is  lowered,  it  merely  means  that  a  number  of  farmers 
who  are  now  unable  to  borrow  because  their  returns  upon  investment 
are  too  low,  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  credit  for  the  greater  efficiency 
of  management  of  their  farm.  In  other  words,  more  farmers  will  be 
able  to  borrow  for  increasing  their  production.  The  system  will 
undoubtedly  bring  a  number  of  borrowers  into  the  field  whose 
security  is  adequate,  but  who  will  be  unable  to  make  good.  This 
evil  is  not  confined  to  farmers  alone,  as  will  be  clear  if  we  reflect  on 
the  number  of  optimistic  enterprises  which  are  started  in  commer¬ 
cial  lines  when  credit  is  cheaper. 

Looking  ahead  into  the  future  we  are  on  less  sure  ground,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  be  all  the  more  careful  in  our  statements.  It  will 
however  be  conceded  that  Canada  will  in  the  future  face  a  marked 
increase  in  population,  which  means  a  rise  in  land  values,  and  a 
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probable  situation  analogous  to  that  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
not,  however,  reached  that  state  as  yet,  and  still  we  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  farmer’s  position  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  our  serious  endeavour  to  alleviate  his  lot. 

Frankly,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  immediately 
justified  in  organizing  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  for  long  term 
loans,  because  the  scattered  condition  of  the  farmers  would  not 
enable  it  to  advance  credit  in  competition  with  private  enterprises 
at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  to  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and  yet 
yield  a  margin  of  reserve  to  the  Board.  The  time  will  undoubtedly 
come,  when  it  will  be  feasible  to  do  so,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

There  is  one  question  which  must  inevitably  occur  to  anyone 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  farmer’s  problems,  and  that  is,  why  is 
he  in  this  position  of  “utter  bankruptcy”,  as  some  exponents  have 
phrased  it.  Prevention  is  certainly  better  than  cure,  and  if  we  can 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  we  will  not  need  to  subsidise  the  farmer. 
Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  extending  all  the  way  from 
the  fact  that  he  buys  in  a  protected  market  and  sells  in  a  “world 
market”  to  the  fact  that  he  only  works  three  or  four  months  out  of 
the  year.  Some  of  the  arguments  have  a  grain  of  truth,  others  are 
just  propaganda.  The  real  cause  has  been  stated  in  part  above,— 
that  the  average  return  on  investment  is  only  4%-4i/2%.  Thus, 
while  credit  is  an  important  factor  in  any  business  enterprise,  that 
business  must  be  on  a  paying  basis  before  it  can  make  use  of  the 
credit. 

Intermediate  Credits 

The  matter  of  intermediate  credit  is  one  which  concerns  the 
banks  immediately.  In  this  respect  the  Canadian  banks  are  in  a  very 
favourable  position  because  their  branch  bank  systems  allows  them 
a  facility  of  money  circulation  to  meet  extraordinary  demand,  and 
also  the  possibility  of  small  turnover  at  any  one  branch.  The  latter 
advantage  being  more  and  more  recognised  in  commerce  generally 
by  the  organization  of  the  “chain  store”. 

There  h  ave  been  many  charges  levelled  against  the  banks.  The 
main  one  made  by  Mr.  Tory  is  to  the  effect  that  their  charter  will  not 
permit  them  to  lend  on  other  than  liquid  security,  and  as  the 
farmer’s  needs  extend  anywhere  from  3  months  to  2  years,  with  the 
preponderance  of  needs  being  about  6  to  9  months  duration,  the 
banks  are  therefore  somewhat  chary  of  lending,  or  else  they  have 
to  call  their  loans  in  at  an  inconvenient  time  for  the  farmer. 
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To  this  the  banks  reply  that  they  do,  and  are  willing  to  lend 
for  harvest  of  crop,  seed  and  livestock,  etc.,  and  that  they  do,  and 
are  willing  to  renew  the  notes.  Both  statements  are  true  under 
certain  conditions.  In  periods  of  good  prices  or  good  harvest  the 
notes  are  renewed.  But  since  the  local  manager  is  responsible  for 
the  loan,  he  is  very  liable  to  call  it  in  at  the  first  sign  of  poor  condi¬ 
tions,  which  of  course  does  not  help  the  farmer. 

To  the  charge  that  interest  rates  are  exorbitant,  I  have  been 
unable  to  uncover  any  definite  information  that  they  are  so  (even  in 
the  West).  It  is  true  in  some  isolated  cases  that  the  rate  has  been 
9>^%,  but  that  was  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  not  a 
general  rate.  Incidentally  “store  credit”  is  very  much  higher,  reach¬ 
ing  as  high  as  20%,  only  as  it  is  not  announced  the  farmer  apparently 
does  not  feel  it. 

I  think  that  undoubtedly  the  recent  trend  in  the  direction  of 
co-operative  producers  organizations  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  farmer  if  properly  organized.  They  do  not  lessen  the  personal 
security  of  the  farmer,  on  which  bank  loans  are  so  largely  made,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  enable  the  farmer  to  repay  his  loan  more 
promptly  (in  the  case  where  they  advance  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  price  to  the  farmer  on  delivery  of  his  crop)  and  the  added 
security  to  the  bank,  of  knowing  that  the  farmer  will  get  a  high 
enough  price  to  cover  the  loan,  will  tend — or  should  tend — to  lower 
the  interest  rate,  Incidentally,  if  the  farmer  can  pay  his  loan  off 
sooner,  and  get  along  without  it,  he  is  saving  the  interest. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  situation  briefly,  I  would  say  that  while  it 
is  undoubted  that  the  farmer  is  in  a  poor  position  his  basic  trouble 
does  not  lie  in  credit.  And  that  as  regards  long  term  loans  he  is 
entitled  to  a  cheaper  rate  if  it  can  be  successfully  given,  but  in 
Canada  at  present  it  is  not  possible.  As  regards  intermediate  credit 
the  banks  have  done  their  share,  but  co-operation  should  be  fostered 
to  give  the  farmer  increased  stability  of  price  and  credit. 
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Japan— A  Growing  Factor  in  Canada’s 

Prosperity 

James  Gordon  Nelles 
McGill  University. 

TN  the  peaceful  days  when  England  held  aloof  from  Europe’s 
glittering  intrigues  her  people  took  pride  in  what  they  called 
“her  glorious  isolation”.  More  accurate  would  have  been  the 
phrase,  “apprehensive  isolation”,  and  more  fittingly  could  “glorious 
isolation”  have  been  applied  at  that  time  to  another  state. 

For,  what  seemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  19th  century  vision, 
there  lay  a  nation  actually  emerging  from  a  glorious  isolation  of  many 
centuries.  Far  off  in  the  Pacific  an  island  empire  was  slowly  strug¬ 
gling  to  its  feet  among  the  powers  of  the  world.  Little  by  little  as 
it  rose,  the  ties  and  prejudices  of  ancient  dynasties,  that  for  years 
had  kept  all  foreign  influences  from  the  land,  fell  away  into  history. 
In  those  days  a  happy  population  found  adequate  fare  in  rice  and 
fish,  and  suitable  shelter  in  wooden  huts.  With  food  and  shelter 
easily  obtained,  and  defence  a  negligible  factor,  the  fundamentals 
of  existence  were  theirs.  They  were  satisfied.  The  beauty  of  their 
islands  filled  them  with  delight.  And  so  they  sang  and  talked  of 
mountains,  moons  and  rivers  and  making  love  where  orange  blossoms 
heralded  delicious  fruit. 

That  was  Old  Japan. 

Clouds  gathered.  Japan  dropped  her  exclusive  barriers  and  was 
admitted  to  the  society  of  nations.  To  enjoy  their  company  without 
embarrassment  she  found  it  necessary  to  change  greatly  her  way  of 
living.  In  energetic  fashion  she  began  remodelling  her  empire.  But 
barely  had  she  set  the  ship  of  state  upon  its  new  course  when  a 
menacing  spectre  loomed  over  the  bows.  Imperial  Russia  of  the 
late  19th  century — aggressive,  militaristic,  the  irresistible  bear — 
snarled  across  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Picture  the  idyllic  land  of  Nippon 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  Russia.  They  fought  .  .  .  Japan  won. 
And  from  that  time  in  her  history  the  past  ceased  to  control  the 
present.  The  victory  amazed  the  western  world  and  like  Balboa  of 
old,  it  “stared  at  the  Pacific  with  a  wild  surmise  .  .  .  ”. 

Japan  was  now  entering  the  front  rank  among  the  great  powers. 
In  her  struggle  with  Russia  she  developed  a  hunger  for  new  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials,  plants  and  machinery  to  make  finished 
materials,  an  industrial  population,  and  to  safeguard  her  material 
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supply,  she  became  addicted  to  the  army  and  navy  habit  and 
blossomed  into  a  modern  nation. 

Canada’s  Present  Interest  in  Japan 

A  quarter  of  a  century  passed  and  with  it  the  experience  of  a 
world  war.  Much  happened  in  Japan  in  those  years.  Much  that 
was  important  for  foreign  nations.  Much  that  was  important  for 
Canada.  As  one  may  imagine,  they  talk  less  now  of  mountains  and 
moons  and  rivers,  and  more  of  cotton  and  wool  and  wheat  and 
minerals.  They  may  have  lost  something  by  the  change.  Or  they 
may  have  gained.  Time  alone  will  tell.  But  if  they  have  lost, 
Canada  has  gained.  Immeasurably.  We  have  seen  how  they  were 
once  satisfied  with  rice  and  fish  in  Japan.  Now  they  want  huge 
quantities  of  wheat.  And  Canada  has  this  in  abundance.  In  1926 
Canadian  farmers  sold  nearly  sixteen  and  a  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  their  wheat  to  the  Japanese!  Besides  the  wealth  this 
brought  to  the  prairies,  it  brought  wealth  to  the  railways  that 
carried  it,  to  the  ports  in  British  Columbia  through  which  it  was 
sent,  and  to  the  shipping  companies  that  took  it  to  Japan. 

But  this  wheat  was  not  sold  merely  for  cash.  It  helped  to  settle 
our  accounts.  Japan  produces  more  than  half  the  silk  of  the  world. 
And  Canadians,  particularly  Canadian  women,  are  now  using 
more  and  more  of  this  fibre.  In  fact  in  1926  Canadian  women, 
either  for  dress  or  the  home,  were  mainly  responsible  for  running  up 
a  bill  in  Japan  for  nearly  six  million  dollars  worth  of  silk'  This  was 
nearly  two  million  dollars  above  what  they  had  bought  the  year 
before.  But  such  a  silk  bill  was,  of  course,  more  than  offset  by  the 
amount  owing  to  us  on  our  wheat. 

Altogether  in  1926  Japan  bought  about  #35, 000, 000  worth  of 
goods  from  Canada.  Among  all  the  nations  who  buy  from 
the  Dominion,  Japan’s  purchases  have  the  largest  value  except  for 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Besides  wheat  there 
are  five  other  items  which  Japan  buys  from  us  having  a  yearly  value 
of  between  one  and  five  million  dollars,  namely,  and  in  order  of 
value;  lead,  wood  pulp,  zinc,  fish  and  logs.  Canada’s  principal 
purchases  from  Japan  other  than  silk  include,  as  might  be  guessed, 
tea,  rice  and  chinaware.  These  and  other  items  total  about 
#10,000,000  and  make  Japan  the  sixth  largest  account  on  the  list 
of  countries  from  whom  the  Dominion  buys. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  survey  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Canada  and  Japan  at  the  present  time  that  the  continua- 
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tion,  and  if  possible,  the  expansion,  of  such  relations  is  of  vital 
interest  to  all  Canadians.  We  want  to  know  then,  what  the  chances 
are  for  developing  this  trade.  Whether  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  making  an  attempt  will  eventually  be  repaid  with  profit, 
or  whether  it  will  be  wasted.  Judging  from  the  growth  of  Canada’s 
exports  to  Japan  during  the  last  decade,  when  they  rose  from 
$1,000,000  in  value  in  1916  to  nearly  $35,000,000  in  1926,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  regard  the  future  with  great  optimism.  Before 
making  any  prophecies  however,  we  must  carefully  examine  the 
interesting  picture  that  Japan’s  new  economic  structure  presents. 

The  Japanese  Acquire  A  Taste  for  Western  Goods 

First  of  all  we  may  note  that  the  population  of  Japan  has  doubled 
in  the  last  sixty  years  to  its  present  total  of  sixty  million  and  is 
gradually  making  wheat,  rather  than  rice,  its  staple  food.  As  Canada 
has  the  largest  undeveloped  wheat  lands  in  the  world,  she  stands  to 
gain  richly  from  the  demands  of  Nippon’s  increasing  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  great  intensification  of  agriculture,  Japan  is 
finding  herself  more  and  more  dependent  on  other  countries  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  food.  The  modern  Japanese  family  of  the  big 
cities  now  feels  its  appetite  only  appeased  after  the  consumption  of  a 
full  course  meal.  The  ancient  bowl  of  rice  becomes  merely  an  inci¬ 
dental.  Right  here,  on  the  Japanese  dinner  table  then,  lies  a  vast, 
rapidly  increasing  market  for  the  products  of  the  Canadian  farm, 
and,  as  the  use  of  boxed  and  canned  foods  increases,  for  the  products 
of  Canadian  industry. 

But  most  significant  of  all,  as  the  foregoing  facts  must  have 
indicated,  has  been  the  great  rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  The 
tremendous  growth  of  the  cities  and  the  fact  that  universal  com¬ 
pulsory  education  has  been  in  force  for  some  time  inevitably 
awakened  a  desire  for  a  richer  and  more  varied  life.  The  enlightment 
of  the  masses  is  reflected  in  the  circulation  of  the  two  largest 
newspapers,  The  Asihi  and  The  Mainichi,  which  each  sell  over  one 
million  and  a  half  copies  daily,  a  record  that  is  difficult  to  duplicate 
elsewhere.  This  has  contributed  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  paper  and  wood  pulp,  a  market  which  Canada,  now 
leading  the  world  in  the  production  of  these  two  commodities, 
should  find  of  greater  value  year  by  year.  These  new  wants  of  the 
Japanese,  so  many  of  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  purchase 
abroad,  have  encouraged  the  growth,  fostered  by  the  government,  of 
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a  huge  ship-building  industry  that  elevated  Japan  to  the  position 
of  third  greatest  shipping  power  in  the  world.  This  achievement  is 
especially  notable  in  that  her  costs  of  construction  are  about 
$25. 00  per  ton  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  necessary  materials 
too,  have  largely  to  be  imported,  and  this  represents  another  demand 
which  Canada  can  fill  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  she  is  doing 
to-day.  But  a  nation  must  pay  in  some  way  for  what  it  buys.  The 
materials  the  Japanese  ships  collected  in  the  world  markets  thus 
went  into  expanding  manufacturing  industries  at  home  to  be  resold 
abroad  as  finished  goods,  particularly  to  China  and  India. 

The  transition  from  the  simple  hand  labours  of  Old  Japan  to 
the  present  industrialization  of  the  country,  reminiscent  of  the 
classic  “industrial  revolution”  in  England  in  the  19th  century,  has 
created  a  great  demand  for  foreign  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
goods.  As  Japan  is  rich  in  hills  and  rivers  her  industries  command 
abundant  water  power.  Both  for  the  factory  and  the  gradual  electri¬ 
fication  of  town  and  city  the  demand  for  electric  power  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  15%  a  year,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  the  generating 
capacity  of  all  plants  has  increased  three  and  a  half  times.  There 
are  still,  it  is  extimated,  about  8,000,000  kilowatts  of  unexploited 
power  in  these  islands.  In  developing  this  and  maintaining  existing 
services  Canada  should  play  an  important  part.  The  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus,  supplying  the  needs  of  an 
exacting  home  market  that  accepts  only  the  highest  standard  of 
product,  have  not  availed  themselves  sufficiently  of  this  important 
market  in  Japan,  where  their  goods  should  compete  successfully 
with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Advantage  could  also  be  taken  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present  of  the  Japanese  demand  for  asbestos,  aluminium,  automotive, 
nickel  and  rubber  products.  Japan  too,  imports  huge  quantities 
of  wool  and  wollen  goods  to  which  Canada  contributes  little.  By 
virtue  of  the  appeal  of  the  coarser,  hardier  yarns  to  masses  of  the 
Japanese  who  do  not  buy  the  finer  grades,  it  would  seem  that  the 
production  of  more  Canadian  wool  for  export  to  Japan  might  be  a 
profitable  venture. 

Canada  Needlessly  Shy  of  Japanese  Trade 

At  this  point  it  may  strike  us  as  a  little  surprising  that  many 
of  the  markets  outlined  above  have  not  already  been  more  fully 
developed  by  Canadian  exporters.  The  answer  is  that  people  do  not 
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like  to  sell  goods  to  distant  customers  about  whom  they  know  com¬ 
paratively  little.  They  must  be  informed  not  merely  that  a  market 
exists  for  their  goods,  but  of  the  reputation  of  that  market  for 
paying  for  them  and  of  the  degree  of  security  to  be  extended  to 
their  shipments,  branch  offices  or  sales  agents.  They  must  know,  in 
short,  just  what  risks  are  involved  in  carrying  on  trade. 

Years  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Occidental  countries  have 
made  most  Canadians  familiar  with  their  relative  stability  and  ways 
of  doing  business.  With  the  Orient  this  is  not  so.  Moreover  news  of 
revolutions,  property  confiscations  and  the  renunciation  of  treaties 
and  obligations,  coming  from  the  general  direction  of  the  Far  East 
has  not  tended  to  make  merchants  enthusiastic  about  extending 
their  business  in  so  uncertain  a  centre. 

Examination,  however,  shows  that  nearly  all  these  obstructions 
to  profitable  trading  exist  only  in  China  leaving  a  difference  in 
stability  between  that  country  and  Japan  almost  as  great  as  that 
between  Canada  and  China.  There  is  no  denying  the  great  potential 
market  for  our  products  in  China,  but  until  she  sets  up  a  united 
government  whose  continued  existence  seems  secure,  who  can 
enforce  order  and  laws  compatible  with  a  western  sense  of  justice, 
who  can  balance  a  national  budget  and  maintain  a  uniform  stable 
currency  based  preferably  on  a  gold  standard,  who  can  offer  a 
banking  system  strong  enough  to  prevent  wholesale  abuses,  and 
who  can  devise  a  reasonable  system  of  taxation  and  give  some 
indication  of  a  relatively  stable  tariff  policy, — until,  in  fine,  these 
points  distinguish  the  entity  of  China,  any  trade  with  her  on  a 
large  scale  must  be  at  best  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

Such  characteristics  are  nowhere  in  evidence  in  China  today. 
All  of  them  are  vividly  present  in  Japan.  This  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  furthef  Canadian  exploitation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Japanese  market. 

Its  importance  too,  as  an  expanding  point  of  contact  and  centre 
where  Canadian  enterprise  may  safely  familiarize  itself  with  the 
vast  possibilities  of  all  Oriental  Trade  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
The  experience  gained  now  in  commercial  relations  with  Japan  will 
be  of  immense  value  when  Canada  inevitably,  and  eagerly,  seeks 
among  competing  nations  her  share  of  the  enormous  trade  which 
the  nationally  alive  China  of  the  future  will  offer.  Apparently 
cognizant  of  these  facts  the  government  at  Ottawa  recently  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  to  establish  a  Canadian  legation  at  Tokyo, 
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similar  to  that  at  Washington.  Such  a  legation,  consolidating 
Canada’s  position  in  the  Far  East,  by  harmonizing  both  commercial 
and  political  relations,  is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  increasingly  important  role  which  this  country  is  to  play  in 
the  Orient. 


What  Foreign  Markets  Mean  to  Canada 

Canada  is  at  present  passing  through  that  stage  of  nationa 
development  when  foreign  markets  are  vitally  necessary  to  her 
progress.  She  needs  foreign  capital  to  develop  her  resources  as  the 
United  States  once  needed  it  and  made  wide  use  of  it.  But  for  the 
capital  she  obtains  she  must  pay  interest  abroad.  And  payments  to 
foreign  countries  are  made  by  bills  of  exchange  of  “credits”  estab¬ 
lished  by  us  in  those  countries.  Now  the  principal  way  in  which 
we  can  gain  those  credits  and  pay  for  the  capital  lent  us  is  by 
maintaining  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  By  doing  so  we  are 
easily  able  to  meet  our  interest  charges,  and  also  to  provide  a  means 
of  payment  in  other  countries  for  goods  such  as  silk  which  we  buy 
from  them. 

The  general  principal  of  increasing  our  exports  and  hence  pene¬ 
trating  all  safe  available  markets  is  thus  greatly  to  Canada’s 
advantage.  The  particular  market  in  Japan  which  we  have  studied 
is  under  the  keen  and  energetic  supervision  of  the  home  government. 
It  has  been  specially  active  in  passing  laws  for  the  organization  of 
export  industries  into  associations  capable  of  formulating  common 
policies  which  avoided  suicidal  competition  and  which  maintained 
higher  standards  of  quality  in  the  articles  exported.  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  that  of  the  tangerine  orange  which  appears  in  the  shops 
in  Canada  about  Christmas  time.  The  great  quantity  of  these 
arriving  in  season  caused  a  drop  in  quality  and  a  consequent  loss  in 
reputation.  A  government  regulation  in  1924  remedied  this  by 
enforcing  a  provision  that  all  oranges  for  export  must  come  up  to  a 
standard  set  by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  must  be 
examined  by  the  association.  Japan  has  enacted  further  laws 
preventing  imitation  of  foreign  products,  piracy  of  trade  marks  or 
“The  circulation  of  false  statements  likely  to  affect  the  reputation 
of  rival  goods.” 

This  testifies  to  the  sense  of  commercial  honesty  inherent  in 
the  Japanese.  They  are  also  possessed  of  that  feeling  of  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  when  serving  as  members  of  big  organiza- 
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tions,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  large  scale  industry. 
Canadian  exporters  may  depend  on  selected  Japanese  agents  as 
Canadian  importers  may  increasingly  rely  on  the  standard  of 
Japanese  goods. 

Is  Japan  A  “Safe,  Sound,  Seasoned”  Market? 

In  short  it  is  evident  that  Canada  has  much  to  gain  from 
further  development  of  her  trade  with  Japan.  Her  imports  do  not 
compete  with  the  products  of  Canadian  home  industry  and  her 
exports  have  special  advantages  over  other  nations,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  proximity  of  Canadian  ports' of  shipment,  Prince 
Rupert  being  a  full  day’s  sailing  distance  nearer  the  Orient  than  any 
other  port  on  the  continent.  Moreover,  the  machinery  of  trade — 
the  handling  and  docking  facilities  for  cargoes  at  both  British 
Columbian  and  the  thoroughly  modern  Japanese  ports  of  Yokohama 
Osaka  and  others — leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Augmentation  of  the 
present  cable  and  regular  freight  services  to  the  Orient,  however,  is 
a  definite  need. 

Unlike  European  countries  Japan  never  experienced  a  wild 
inflation  of  her  currency  during  the  Great  War  but  has  maintained 
on  the  whole  a  sound  monetary  policy.  The  financial  crisis  of  the 
spring  of  1927  was  mainly  due  to  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  not  authorizing  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  aid  one  of  her 
sister  institutions  in  difficulties,  accumulated  through  the  post-war 
depression  and  the  recent  earthquake.  The  lesson  has  now  been 
learned  that  the  national  welfare  of  a  country  depends  on  the 
welfare  of  its  individual  industries  and  institutions,  and  such  a 
crisis  is  therefore  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  the  political  policies  of  Japan 
give  every  assurance  of  maintaining  an  undisturbed  peace  under 
which  commercial  activities  are  bound  to  flourish.  The  year  1927 
saw  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne,  and  the  symbolic 
name  chosen  to  designate  the  new  reign  was  “Showa”  which  means 
“enlightenment  of  the  masses,  cooperation  between  ruler  and 
subjects  and  peace  with  foreign  nations.”  Pursuance  of  such  ideals 
should  go  far  to  make  the  Pacific,  as  someone  has  said,  “an  area 
pacific  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.” 
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Canada’s  Optimum  of  Population 

Albert  S.Whiteley 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

NO  problem  of  our  national  life  is  worthy  of  more  study  than 
that  of  population.  Its  ramifications  extend  into  every  sphere 
of  our  economy  and  its  solution  would  materially  aid  the  settlement 
of  other  perplexing  problems.  Although  it  is  fundamental,  there  is 
probably  no  public  question  upon  which  more  divergent  opinions 
are  given,  more  prejudice  shown,  and  less  knowledge  displayed;  and 
only  within  the  last  decade  has  any  real  attempt  been  made  to 
examine  the  problem  with  the  careful  research  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  investigations  in  other  social  studies.  Because  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  nature  of  the  subject,  this  paper  merely  attempts  to  present 
the  more  outstanding  phases  of  our  population  problem. 

Writers  on  population  usually  divide  their  subject  into  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  but  these  cannot  be  taken  as 
unrelated  parts  nor  can  the  whole  problem  be  considered  under  these 
headings  alone.  As  Dr.  Dublin  said,  “The  problem  of  population 
can  be  attacked  only  through  long  and  intensive  study  of  our  present 
composition  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
to  our  future  immigration  policy,  to  the  organization  of  industry, 
the  improvement  of  our  channels  of  distribution,  the  training  and 
direction  of  our  labor  supply  and  a  host  of  other  factors  which  will 

determine  the  limits  of  our  future  population . These  are 

highly  technical  matters  which  cannot  be  answered  out  of  hand.  If 
ever  there  was  a  question  which  called  for  expert  handling,  it  is  this 
one.”(l).  Although  these  words  were  addressed  to  an  American 
audience  they  are  true  of  our  own  problem  for  our  comparative 
youthfulness,  which  permits  a  greater  measure  of  direction,  makes 
the  question  of  our  policy  even  more  vital  and  the  necessity  of  careful 
planning  even  greater. 


II. 

Optimism  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  Canada’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  common  features  of  our  national  life  and  is  no¬ 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  estimates  of  the  numbers  our 


(1)  Louis  I.  Dublin — “The  Excesses  of  British  Control”  Metropolitan  Life 
Assurance  Company,  New  York,  1925. 
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Dominion  will  be  able  to  support.  Few  of  our  native  sons  place  the 
figure  at  less  than  One  Hundred  Million,  while  if  the  aggregate  of 
the  provincial  estimates  were  taken,  the  number  would  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Three  Hundred  Millions.  As  Professor  Wolfe 
said,  “Disputation  over  a  few  score  million  is  unimportant, ”(1) 
but  perhaps  we  may  find  a  number  that  will  be  at  least  an  approxima¬ 
tion. 

There  is  little  statistical  material  covering  the  resources  of 
Canada  nor  have  we  even  good  indexes  of  the  annual  increase  of 
production.  But  we  can  in  the  light  of  studies  in  similar  fields  in 
other  countries  interpret  the  available  Canadian  material.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  usually  considered  the  basic  industry  of  a  nation  and  is 
generally  taken  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of 
population  rests.  It  would  be  in  accord  then  with  accepted  practices 
to  attempt  to  estimate  the  saturation  population  on  the  basis  of  the 
potential  crop  acreage  in  Canada.  Sir  Henry  Rew  thinks  that  440 
million  acres  of  the  2,338  million  acres  of  land  are  suitable  for 
agriculture. (2).  This  is  quite  a  promising  figure  until  we  compare 
it  with  the  150  million  acres  which  Professor  E.  M.  East(3)  considers 
suitable  for  the  same  purpose.  With  such  a  divergence  in  the 
estimates  of  two  recognised  authorities  it  may  suffice  us  to  take  the 
figure  of  our  own  department  of  Agriculture  which  is  approximately 
358  million  acres  of  possible  farm  land.  This  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  O.  E.  Baker’s  256  million  acres  of  wheat  land  in  Canada  (4). 

The  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  estimate  the 
number  of  people  the  products  of  our  358  million  acres  could  support. 
Professor  E.  M.  East  thinks  that  2.5  acres  are  needed  under  inten¬ 
sive  European  methods  of  cultivation  to  support  each  person. (5). 
As  we  have  rejected  his  estimate  of  our  acreage  it  would  be  perhaps 
unfair  to  use  his  per  capita  acreage.  We  have,  however,  a  very 
exhaustive  survey  of  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  United  States(6) 
available  and  while  the  conclusions  contained  in  this  report  apply 

(1)  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  1925.  “Population  Problems 
in  United  States  and  Canada.’’- — Dublin. 

(2)  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  London,  1925,  Economic 
Resources  of  Canada.” 

(3)  Scribner  &  Sons,  New  York,  1923— “Mankind  at  the  Cross-roads.’ 
East. 

(4)  Mar.  1925 — “Economic  Geography.” 

(5)  “Mankind  at  the  Cross-roads.” 

(6)  United  States  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1923. 
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only  to  the  United  States  there  is  little  danger  of  underestimating 
our  resources  if  we  borrow  their  findings.  According  to  this  report 
with  “the  extreme  economies  represented  by  the  pre-War  German 
standard  of  food  and  timber  consumption,  and  allowing  for  the 
maximum  economies  in  production  shown  to  be  possible  by  Euro¬ 
pean  experience”  about  three  acres  per  capita  will  be  needed  to 
support  each  member  of  the  population.  This  figure  assumes  a 
lowering  of  our  Canadian  standard  of  living  and  an  increase  in  the 
per  acre  output  of  about  45%.  These  would  be  radical  departures 
from  our  existing  mode  of  living  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  assume  the 
retention  of  our  present  standard  and  an  increased  efficiency  in 
production  of  about  33^%.  Under  such  conditions  the  per 
capita  acreage  would  be  3.5  and  with  our  358  million  acres  we  would 
find  that  about  100  million  people  would  be  the  greatest  number  of 
people  for  whom  Canada  could  produce  food.  To  many  this  estimate 
will  appear  most  pessimistic,  but  when  we  consider  that  in  1921, 
40%  of  the  possible  farm  land  was  occupied  and  in  the  same  year 
20%  was  being  used  either  for  farm  crops  or  pastures  and  this  with 
a  population  of  less  than  nine  million  there  seems  little  foundation 
for  estimates  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  as  Canada’s  future 
population. 

This  paper  has  to  deal,  fortunately,  with  an  optimum  population 
and  not  with  the  maximum  number  of  people  that  could  exist  in 
Canada.  The  optimum  has  been  defined  as  the  ideal  number  of 
people  of  the  type  which  will  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  building 
of  the  nation.  Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe  states  “that  the  real  population 
problem  will  be  considered  to  be  that  of  attaining  and  maintaining 
the  most  productive  ratio  between  population  and  natural  resources. 
Productivity  is  to  be  measured  by  the  “per  capita”  income  of  ul¬ 
timate  consumers’  goods.  This  ratio  is  called  the  optimum,  and  a 
population  of  this  most  efficient  size  the  optimum  population.  The 
fully  accurate  index  of  prosperity  would  be  an  index  of  the  inventory 
of  consumers’  goods  produced  each  year  in  the  absence  of  an  approx¬ 
imation  to  such  an  index,  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  the  price  index 
of  money  income  less  savings  and  investment. ”(1)  Even  this  latter 
index  is  lacking  in  Canada  so  that  some  other  method  must  be  used 
to  find  the  ideal  number.  Professor  Pearl  and  Professor  Reed  have 
made  some  startling  forecasts  of  the  stationary  level  of  population  in 

(1)  Population  Problems  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
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a  number  of  countries.  Although  their  theory  of  the  biological 
growth  of  population  has  not  been  generally  accepted  their  estimates 
have  been  taken  as  fair  approximations  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  United  States.  If  we  take  their  figure  of  200  millions  as  the 
future  population  of  the  United  States  we  see  that  this  is  a'bout  2/3 
of  the  saturation  population  as  estimated  by  Professor  Don.  D. 
Lescohier  using  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. (1)  As  we  have  to  a  considerable  extent  used  the  same 
report  we  can  now  go  further  and  deduce  a  figure  of  68  millions  as 
representing  what  would  prove  to  be  the  stationary  level  of  Canada’s 
population.  Presumably  the  ideal  number  would  be  less  than  the 
stationary  level  as  the  latter  is  maintained  by  the  force  of  circums¬ 
tances  rather  than  considered  effort.  Also  to  avoid  the  criticism  of 
A.  B.  Wolfe  given  above  we  will  say  that  the  ideal  number  of  people 
for  Canada  lies  somewhere  between  50  and  70  million.  With  such  a 
population  Canada  would  avoid  the  economic  losses  caused  by  too 
great  a  density  of  population  and  yet  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  made  possible  by  a  well-settled  country.  The  economies 
of  mass  production  could  be  realized  and  although  there  might  be 
diminishing  returns  in  agriculture  this  loss  would  tend  to  be  offset 
by  the  cheaper  costs  of  transportation  and  distribution.  The 
amenities  of  civilization  would  be  more  widespread  and  the  standard 
of  living  generally  raised. 


III. 

The  resources  of  our  dominion,  however  greatly  they  have 
shrunk  in  this  survey,  remain  so  vast  that  Canada  is  still  worthy  of 
the  title  “The  Empire  of  the  North.”  The  nine  millions  of  people 
are  scattered  beside  the  railways  which  span  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  our  land.  The  burden  of  maintaining  these  and  other 
services  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened  if  there  were  more  to  share 
the  load.  With  the  modern  means  of  development  and  the  increased 
facilities  for  securing  capital  it  would  appear  that  the  natural 
increase  of  the  present  population  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  our 
capacity. (2)  Added  to  this  consideration  is  the  prediction  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  United  States  will  cease  to  offer  those 


(1)  Population  Problems  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

(2)  See  chart  page  27. 
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advantages  for  labor  and  capital  which  Canada  cannot  equal  now. 
In  preparing  for  our  future  population  some  other  source  than  the 
Canadians’  fecundity  will  be  needed  and  immigration  must  be 
utilized.  In  passing  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  although  our  birth¬ 
rate  is  falling  there  are  means  by  which  this  reduction  may  be  offset 
to  some  extent.  If  Canada  as  a  whole  had  an  infantile  death  rate  as 
low  as  that  of  British  Columbia  our  natural  increase  would  be 
augmented  by  some  ten  thousand  a  year.  The  mortality  rate  among 
Canadian  mothers  can  also  be  greatly  reduced  which  would  mean  a 
saving  not  only  of  the  mothers  but  possibly  of  future  progeny. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  F.  A.  Walker  and  supported 
by  J.  R.  Commons  that  immigration  simply  replaces  the  native 
by  foreign  stock  and  that  what  people  are  received  by  immigration 
would  have  been  provided  by  natural  increase  had  the  country 
received  no  immigrants.  (1)  It  seems  extremely  doubtful  that  such 
would  be  the  case  if  Canada  refused  to  accept  immigrants.  For  with 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  modes  of  living  which  characterizes  our 
civilization  there  is  little  likelihood  of  Canada  maintaining  a  birth¬ 
rate  differing  greatly  from  its  neighbors.  If,  however,  this  theory  is 
interpreted  to  mean  the  replacement  of  our  emigrating  Canadians 
by  foreigners  there  may  be  considerable  support  found  for  this 
interpretation  in  our  recent  census,  but  one  would  believe  that  such 
replacement  represents  more  a  temporary  than  a  permanent  state 
of  affairs. 

To  increase  our  population  we  must  consider  the  opportunities 
we  can  hope  to  offer  both  to  our  native  born  and  to  the  immigrants 
and  from  such  a  survey  determine  the  types  of  people  we  will  en¬ 
courage  to  come  and  remain. 

There  are  two  mam  channels  which  absorb  additions  to  our 
population,  one  leads  toward  industry  and  the  other  toward  the 
farm.  There  are,  of  course,  many  smaller  channels  which  take 
clerks,  domestic  servants,  gardeners,  office  workers  and  a  host  of 
others  but  it  is  thought  that  if  the  main  channels  are  made  to  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  the  major  portion  of  the  problem  of  securing  and 
retaining  an  increasing  population  will  be  solved. 

The  number  of  people  we  can  absorb  in  our  industries  depends 
upon  the  securing  of  capital  with  which  to  expand  our  industries. 


(1)  “Races  and  Immigrants  in  America”— Commons.  The  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York. 
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The  finding  included  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission  of  1910  offers  a  standard  of  measurement.  “A  slow 
expansion  of  industry  which  would  permit  the  adaptation  and 
assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply  is  preferable  to  a  very 
rapid  industrial  expansion  which  results  in  the  immigration  of 
laborers  of  low  standards  and  efficiency  and  who  imperil  the 
American  standard  of  wages  and  employment.” 

The  development  of  industries  in  a  new  country  in  the  past 
has  followed  that  of  agriculture  but  a  more  contemporaneous 
development  in  both  fields  might  be  a  better  course  in  this  century. 
The  suggestion  of  Harold  Cox  that  England  should  transport  her 
industrial  plants  with  her  emigrants  at  less  cost  than  the  present 
land  settlement  scheme  is  worthy  of  investigation.  We  would  have 
to  provide  those  attractive  benefit  and  insurance  schemes  now 
enjoyed  by  the  English  worker  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Canada  is  less  able  to  give  these  than  the  Old  Country. 

“Immigration  of  Farmers  Canada’s  Urgent  Need”  reads  the 
heading  of  a  magazine  article  and  this  represents  a  common  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  Canadians.  To  some  the  vacant  lands  of 
Canada  seem  an  eyesore  which  occupation  alone  can  remove. 
Unwise  and  hasty  measures  for  settlement  of  these  areas  will  do 
little  toward  establishing  prosperous  farming  communities.  “Coloni¬ 
zation  rather  than  immigration  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour 
and  colonization  always  involves  directional  effort  and  after-care; 
sometimes  it  necessitates  assistance  in  land  purchase  and  always 
if  developed  on  a  large  scale  it  envolves  heavy  expenditure.”  (1) 

An  examination  of  our  past  policy  will  convince  one  that  “the 
nation  has  done  many  things  for  its  agriculture.  But  it  has  done 
much  more  for  the  city,  and  farming  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  that  it  needs  to  have  vastly  more  done 
for  it  than  the  city  if  it  is  to  maintain  equality  with  the  city.”  (2) 
What  is  now  needed  is  “the  creation  of  a  sound,  consistent,  far¬ 
sighted  program  of  economic  development,  embracing  and  justly 
balancing  all  interests  in  the  light  of  national  security,  economic 
prosperity,  social  welfare  and  political  unity.”(3)  “Such  a  policy 

(1)  Report  of  the  Dept,  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  1925. 

(2)  Black — National  Agricultural  Policy — American  Economic  Review 
Supplement,  March,  1926. 

(3)  The  Agricultural  Problem — National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York,  1926,  March. 
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will  relate  itself  to  the  following  heads,  tariffs,  bounties,  and  the 
like;  immigration,  land  development  and  settlement,  transportation, 
taxation,  credit,  co-operation  and  rural  organization,  education. ”(1) 
Such  matters  are  now  left  to  various  government  departments  and 
private  enterprise.  In  recent  months  a  movement  toward  greater 
unity  in  organization  with  a  lessening  of  the  influence  of  partisan 
politics  has  become  apparent  and  this  gives  support  to  the  view 
“that  the  responsibility  for  the  agricultural  situation  and  its 
correction  rests  upon  all  groups  in  common.  Outstanding  business 
leaders  in  the  major  economic  activities  of  our  national  life  .  .  .  . 
may  well  address  themselves  to  the  important  task  of  co-operating 
in  the  effort  toward  agricultural  readjustment  to  the  end  that  the 
country  may  be  assured  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  as  a  part  of  a 
prosperous  national  economy.” (2) 

The  recent  census  of  the  prairie  provinces  shows  only  too  clearly 
the  need  of  such  programs  as  are  outlined  above.  During  the  period 
from  1921  to  1926  the  population  of  the  three  provinces  increased 
by  only  111,600  while  the  natural  increase  in  the  same  area  was 
187,269.  That  is  to  say  in  spite  of  the  number  of  immigrants  entering 
those  provinces  the  population  increase  failed  to  equal  even  the 
natural  increase. (3)  The  loss  by  emigration  assumes  serious 
proportions  when  we  compare  Canadian  and  English  statistics. 
In  the  period  from  1921  to  1926  about  1.1  million  people  left  Great 
Britain,  a  country  considered  over-populated,  during  the  same 
period  about  %  of  a  million  people  left  Canada.  Based  on  the  size 
of  population  the  rate  of  Canadian  emigration  is  almost  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  energies  of  the  nation  could  well  be 
directed  to  stemming  this  tide  of  emigration  but  with  greater  skill 
and  less  selfishness  than  in  the  past. 


IV. 

We  have  fixed  within  limits  our  optimum  population  and  have 
decided  that  the  required  numbers  can  be  obtained  with  the 
development  of  our  resources.  It  now  remains  to  select  the  type  of 
people  that  will  aid  in  the  process  of  nation  building.  In  other  words 

(1)  Black— National  Agricultural  Policy —  American  Economic  Review 
March,  1926. 

(2)  The  Agricultural  Problem— National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc 
New  York,  1926. 

(3)  See  chart  on  following  page. 
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we  have  to  plan  for  the  quality  of  our  ideal  population.  No  question 
is  more  hotly  debated  or  more  difficult  to  answer  than  what  is  the 
ideal  type  of  people  and  it  is  with  a  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  material  that  the  writer  puts  down  his  conclusions. 


So  far  scientists  have  established  no  common  criteria  of  racial 
values  but  after  a  careful  survey  of  available  material  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  cultural  influences  the 
races  stand  out  as  essentially  alike  in  potentiality. (1)  All  races  then 
possess  these  types  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  building  of  a 
nation  if  given  the  desired  cultural  environment.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  are  already  matured  and  culturally  determined  so  that 
we  must  choose  those  who  can  enter  our  life  with  the  least  friction 
and  who  will  least  endanger  our  standard  of  living.  The  basis  for 
selection  should  be  one  of  individual  fitness  to  occupy  a  place  in  our 
national  economy.  Our  immigration  law  provides  for  the  barring  of 
undesirable  types  of  immigrant  and  with  the  rejection  of  these 
abnormal  individuals  there  is  little  danger  that  our  mental  or 
physical  standards  will  suffer,  provided  the  immigrants  do  not  come 
too  fast.  We  have  a  good  basis  to  build  on  with  about  90%  of  our 


(1)  Professor  W.  D.  Wallis — Scientific  Monthly,  October,  1926. 
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population  British  born  and  our  foreign  born  absorbed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  seem  possible  with  the  little  aid  that  has  been 
given  them.(l)  If  both  adult  and  child  education  are  extended  and 
improved  and  the  other  means  of  Canadiamzation  better  organized 
and  supported  there  should  be  little  danger  to  our  worth-while 
institutions. 

The  ideal  population  will  be  the  result  of  the  human  material  and 
the  environment.  Let  us  choose  the  first  with  care  so  far  as  we  are 
able  but  it  is  probably  the  second  which  allows  of  greater  direction. 
In  so  far  as  one  is  able  to  forecast  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Raymond  Pearl  that  the  kind  of  people  who  will  survive  and  run  the 
affairs  of  the  country  will  not  be  Englishmen,  or  Slavs,  or  Jews,  or 
Italians,  but  Canadians  of  that  type  which  has  shown  the  greatest 


adaptability  to  the  problems  which  life  in  this  part  of  North  America 
has  presented.  I  think  they  will  be  just  as  gentle,  as  high-minded, 
as  clever,  as  honorable  and  as  independent  as  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  (2)  but  a  distinctive  people  determined  more  by 

(1)  See  chart  below. 

(2)  Pearl— “Studies  in  Human  Biology”— Williams  and  Wilkins,  Balti¬ 
more,  1924. 
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the  social  and  economic  environment  which  we  create  and  maintain 
than  by  what  we  term  racial  origins. 


A  logarithmic  scale  representing  relative  growth  from  decade  to 
decade.  The  numbers  on  the  vertical  scale  may  be  read  as  actual 
millions. 
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Canada’s  Potential  Trade  with  British 
West  Africa 


D.  L.  Morrell 
McGill  University 

A  BRITISH  vessel  sailed  from  Montreal  last  October  en  route 
for  Cape  Town,  carrying  besides  its  South  African  cargo, 
nine  tons  of  merchandise  invoiced  for  Freetown.  A  week  earlier  a 
vessel  likewise  bound,  left  New  York  carrying  twenty  times  the 
freightage  of  similar  products.  Each  voyage  was  one  of  regular 
monthly  sailings  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  British 
West  Africa,  and  the  two  shipments  show  fairly  accurately  the 
marginal  spread  in  the  actual  trade  between  Canadian  and  American 
exports  to  these  British  colonies,  which  include  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  mandated  territories  of 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons.  The  fact  that  Canada,  with  its 
exports  valued  at  3884,000.  in  1927,  is  now  selling  to  this  part  of  the 
Empire  about  one-twentieth  as  much  as  that  exported  from  the 
United  States,  and  also  that  Canadian  sales  were  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  colonial  purchases  of  125  million  dollars,  indicate  a 
potential  market  for  the  production  of  the  Dominion. 

British  West  Africa  has  also  much  to  offer,  and  its  export  trade, 
whether  it  be  in  cocoa,  palm  oil,  manganese,  hides  or  other  of  the 
endemic  products,  and  totalling  156  million  dollars  in  1926,  is  also 
of  importance  and  capable  of  appreciable  Canadian  development. 

These  British  West  African  colonies,  about  the  size  of  Ontario 
and  the  Maritime  provinces  combined,  have  a  population  of  twenty- 
two  millions,  only  8,000  of  whom  are  whites.  The  coloured  element 
in  the  population  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  per  capita  import 
of  36.  and  the  per  capita  export  of  37.  per  average  year.  The  present 
trade  however,  does  not  represent  the  ultimate  buying  and  selling 
capacity  of  the  colonies  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  European 
influences  are  gradually  westernizing  the  colonies.  As  this  civilizing 
process  continues  there  will  take  place  concurrently  a  larger  demand 
for  imported  wherewithal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  progress  in 
train  will  react  favorably  on  the  country  itself  and  contribute  to  a 
greater  exploitation  of  the  colonial  resources. 

Here  then  is  a  market  which  buys  what  we  have  to  offer,  and  sells 
in  part  what  we  need.  At  present  the  native  must  be  fed,  at  least 
partially  dressed,  and  both  he  and  the  country  itself  provided  with 
a  wide  range  of  equipment.  The  needs  of  the  resident  whites  also 
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make  demands  on  the  outside  supplying  world.  Canada  therefore 
can  hardly  afford  to  neglect  this  sphere  of  Empire  commerce. 

Among  the  products  of  British  West  Africa,  of  principal  interest 
to  Canada,  is  the  cocoa  bean.  With  this  section  of  the  Empire  now 
producing  about  one-half  of  the  world  s  cocoa,  and  with  Canada  s 
present  yearly  importation,  amounting  to  2  million  dollars  worth, 
only  one-fifth  of  which  is  derived  from  the  West  Coast,  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  in  this  product  may  be  forecasted. 

The  other  sources  of  Canadian  cocoa  supply  are  mainly  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  to  a  great  extent  originally 
derived  from  the  West  Coast,  while  the  United  States  sells  to  Canada 
largely  re-exported  Brazilian  cocoa.  If  Canada  is  to  buy  more  of  the 
West  African  product,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deflect  some  of  the 
present  American  trade,  now  amounting  to  about  a  million  dollars 
per  year,  into  colonial  channels.  At  one  time  this  could  hardly  be 
recommended,  but  latterly  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
West  African  cocoa  bean  has  taken  place.  Better  and  more  modern 
methods  of  cultivation,  Government  inspection  and  legislation,  and 
the  standardizing  of  the  product  have  brought  about  not  only  a 
greater  yield,  but  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  bean  on  inter¬ 
national  markets  by  $10.  a  ton  these  last  fifteen  years.  If  West 
African  cocoa  is  as  good  as  chocolate  makers  of  acknowledged 
authority  in  Great  Britain  claim  it  to  be,  there  is  sound  reason, 
with  the  ruling  prices,  for  taking  greater  advantage  of  this  Empire 
source  of  supply. 

It  was  not  until  the  Great  War  that  the  discovery  of  the  latent 
riches  of  manganese  ore  in  the  Gold  Coast  took  place.  The  initial 
stages  of  development  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Gold  Coast 
deposits  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  was 
high.  During  1926  there  were  actually  exported  about  400,000  tons 
of  this  mineral.  With  the  new  deep  sea  channel  of  Takorady  harbour 
which  is  to  be  officially  opened  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  H. 
Thomas  in  March,  1928,  and  the  shipping  facilities  now  provided,  a 
considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  primary  industry. 
Canada’s  total  imports  of  manganese  ores  reach  approximately 
900,000  tons  a  year,  and  of  this,  last  year  only  67,000  tons  were  of 
West  African  origin.  Inasmuch  as  Canada  needs  manganese  ore 
of  a  good  quality  and  at  a  competitive  price,  such  as  the  Gold  Coast 
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can  supply,  it  is  clear  that  an  opportunity  for  trade  development 
exists  in  this  direction. 

Not  only  do  the  West  Coast  Colonies  take  a  place  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  because  of  the  yield  of  their  palm  trees  but  Sierra 
Leone  and  her  neighbours  owe  their  commercial  importance  to 
these  products.  From  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
Sierra  Leone  are  made  up  of  the  derivatives  of  this  exotic  growth, 
while  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil  rank  among  the  leading  exports  of 
each  of  the  colonies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through  the  recent 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  palm  growing,  the  yield  in 
particular  areas  has  been  increased  seven  and  a  half  times. 

The  most  recent  trade  returns  show  that  Canada  buys  annually 
about  2  million  dollars  worth  of  palm  and  cocoanut  oil  for  soap 
manufacturing.  It  would  appear  however  that  no  direct  shipments 
have  yet  been  made  from  West  Africa  and  what  quantities  from 
this  source  have  been  purchased,  were  imported  via  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States. 

Two  methods  present  themselves  for  developing  a  direct  trade 
in  this  product.  First,  to  import  the  prepared  palm  oil,  and  secondly 
to  import  the  palm  kernels  and  crush  them  in  Canada.  The  latter 
course  will  be  the  more  worthy  of  consideration,  if  and  when  there 
is  developed  a  market  for  the  by-product  of  the  crushing  process. 
The  kernel  when  ground  would  then  yield  an  important  constituent 
for  Canadian  soap  manufacturing,  and  the  residue  might  be  of 
service  to  the  dairy  industry.  One  of  the  essentials  in  this  industry 
is  adequate  and  wholesome  winter  feeding,  and  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  Agriculture  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  British 
farmers  need  have  no  hesitation  in  employing  palm  cake  as  a 
feeding-stuff  for  dairy  cattle. 

There  are  various  other  natural  products  of  British  West  Africa 
which  are  being  offered  on  the  world’s  markets,  among  which  may 
be  cited  valuable  hardwoods,  ground  nuts,  skins  and  hides  and 
precious  stones.  Of  less  importance  are  cotton,  coffee,  rubber, 
sisal  hemp  and  pissava  fibre. 

In  any  study  of  reciprocal  trade  between  Canada  and  British 
West  Africa,  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind,  (1)  that  in  1926  the 
colonies  exported  1,880,000  cubic  feet  of  mahogany;  (2)  that  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  are  developing  an  export  trade  in  coffee; 
(3)  that  over  four  million  dollars  worth  of  ground  nuts  are  being  sold 
in  an  average  year  by  Gambia,  whose  economic  position  largely 
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stands  or  falls  on  the  yield  of  this  crop;  (4)  that  the  diamond  bearing 
areas  were  responsible  for  an  export  of  over  $1,500,000.  in  1926;  and 
(5)  that  it  was  last  year  for  the  first  time,  that  hides  and  skins  from 
British  West  Africa,  to  the  value  of  335,000.,  appeared,  among 
Canadian  importations. 

The  opportunities  for  Canadian  export  trade  with  British  West 
Africa  depend  and  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
upon  their  purchasing  power.  The  native  has  a  low  earning  power 
and  consequently  a  low  buying  power.  Luxuries  and  high  grade 
products  of  utility  are,  as  a  general  rule,  beyond  his  means  at  present. 
Requirements  he  has,  however,  which  cannot  be  supplied  locally 
and  which  he  can  afford,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  Canada’s 
opportunity  lies.  The  nearer  the  native  lives  to  the  littoral,  the  more 
western  is  his  attitude,  the  more  composite  is  his  demand  on  the 
outside  world,  and  the  more  he  has  to  spend.  In  fact  the  trend  of 
livelihood  indicates  that  what  the  coastal  regions  use  to-day,  will 
be  demanded  and  paid  for  by  the  inland  native  to-morrow.  It  is 
further  significant  to  note  that  the  most  advanced  colony,  the  Gold 
Coast,  with  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions  has  a  purchasing 
power  actually  twice  the  capacity  of  Nigeria  with  seventeen  million 
inhabitants.  To  capitalize  therefore  Canada’s  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  for  the  exporter  to  cater  to  the 
qualitative  as  well  as  to  the  quantitative  needs  of  the  markets.  The 
traditional  and  inherent  preferences  of  the  natives  are  also  consi¬ 
derations  on  which  the  exporter  should  focus  his  attention  in  the 
launching  and  prosecuting  of  his  export  campaign. 

A  characteristic  Canadian  food-stuff  which  is  increasingly 
entering  into  the  daily  life  of  West  Africa  is  wheat  flour.  The 
consumption  of  this  product  is  recognized  locally  as  a  gauge  of 
prosperity  and  has  followed  upon  the  prosperous  years  of  the  War. 
All  the  colonies  are  flour  eaters  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  Sierra  Leone 
only,  which  makes  bread  according  to  Canadian  recipes  and  adopts 
yeast  as  the  leavening  ingredient.  The  other  colonies  employ  as  a 
substitute  palm  wine.  Trial  shipments  from  Canada  demonstrated 
that  an  extra  dry  flour,  not  too  strong  in  proteins  and  barrelled  so  as 
to  prevent  deterioration  in  transit,  would  best  fit  in  with  these  palm 
wine  requirements.  The  result  has  been  that  a  direct  Canadian 
trade  has  been  built  up  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
1927,  while  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  found  its 
way  last  year  to  West  Africa  via  American  ports.  The  fringe  of  the 
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market  however  has  only  been  touched  in  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned  and  the  United  States  still  has  the  lion’s  share  of  this 
West  African  trade. 

That  the  dimensions  of  the  biscuit  market  are  ample  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  the  Gold  Coast  alone  in  1926  bought  over  one-half 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  both  plain  and  fancy,  sweet  and  unsweet¬ 
ened  varieties.  The  United  Kingdom  holds  the  predominant  position 
in  this  trade  with  Holland  and  the  United  States  as  minor  competi¬ 
tors.  Canada’s  biscuit  trade  with  British  West  Africa  is  negligible 
at  present,  but  if  Canadian  exporters  will  recognize  tropical  climatic 
conditions  and  pack  accordingly,  the  small  barrelled  and  boxed 
“cabin  bread”  business  among  the  natives,  and  the  fancy  tinned 
biscuit  trade  among  the  Europeans,  may  in  part  be  brought  to 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  tropical  latitudes  of  British  West 
Africa  yields  good  firm  edible  fish.  Unfortunately  no  system  of 
preservation  has  as  yet  been  introduced  and  the  natives  of  the 
hinterland  do  not  get  the  fresh  fish  eaten  in  the  coastal  regions,  and 
even  here  the  market  supply  is  limited.  Hence  it  has  not  been 
difficult  for  Portugal  to  sell  sardines,  for  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
to  introduce  salted  and  dried  cod  nor  for  Canada  to  market  canned 
salmon  and  other  tinned  and  preserved  fish.  Four  years  ago  the 
Canadian  exports  of  tinned  and  preserved  fish  were  practically  nil 
but  since  the  inauguration  of  a  direct  steamship  line,  this  trade  has 
increased  and  last  year  totalled  3150,000.  In  selling  tinned  fish  to 
West  Africa  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  native  is  often 
prompted  to  buy  from  the  picture  on  the  labels,  which  should 
illustrate  the  fish  in  its  natural  colour.  The  conditioning  factor  in 
the  dried  fish  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  its  durability  and  low 
market  price. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  other  food  items  in  the  West 
African  diet  which  constitute  potential  trade  openings  for  Canada, 
observers  of  this  market  point  to  such  products  as  sugar,  bacon, 
hams,  beer,  cheese,  tinned  butter,  condensed  milk,  and  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  use  of  motor  cars  in  the  colonies  is  progressively  increasing 
due  to  a  good  roads’  program.  American  cars  come  first  in  the  im¬ 
ports  while  Canadian  and  English  cars  occupy  respectively  second 
and  third  place.  In  fact  the  largest  item  in  Canadian  export  trade 
with  West  Africa  is  motor  cars  and  accessories,  valued  last  year 
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at  not  quite  half  a  million  dollars.  The  furthering  of  colonial  high¬ 
way  plans  will  lead  to  a  larger  demand.  If  this  automobile  trade  is 
to  be  best  developed,  Canadian  manufacturers  would  do  well,  West 
African  merchants  claim,  to  execute  orders  placed  in  Canada  from 
Canadian  factories  rather  than  to  turn  over  the  indents  to  their 
American  houses. 

Machinery  for  the  gold,  manganese,  and  diamond  mines  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  for  the  tin  mines  of  Nigeria  cannot  be  left  out 
of  the  picture  of  the  potential  export  markets  for  Canada.  With  the 
modernization  of  agricultural  methods  there  is  also  simultaneously 
occurring  an  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  tools  and  machinery 
on  the  cocoa  plantations  and  in  connection  with  other  crops. 

Private  and  public  construction  furthermore  call  for  a  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  on  lumber.  The  native  woods  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  as  readily  to  construction  of  this  character  as  do  the  imported 
qualities  from  the  United  States,  the  Baltic  and  Canada,  nor  are 
the  suitable  timbers  in  any  case  sufficiently  plentiful.  Eastern 
Canadian  spruce  and  pine  are  not  unknown  commercially  in  the 
colonies,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  pitchpine  from  the  Pacific  States 
which  obtains  the  bulk  of  this  special  trade,  it  is  Canadian  Douglas 
fir,  which  eventually  can  most  advantageously  compete.  Initial 
shipments  though  small  have  already  been  made  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  the  13  per  cent  increase  in  Canadian  lumber  exports  during 
last  year  is  significant. 

Cotton  piece-goods,  the  largest  individual  import  item  of  the 
colonies,  are  not  being  discussed  as  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
not  large  exporters  and  the  market  in  any  case  is  likely  to  continue 
a  monopoly  of  English  houses. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  indicate  some  of  the  more  salient 
import  and  export  markets  of  actual  and  potential  interest  to 
Canada.  The  developing  of  trade  however  involves  more  than  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  markets.  The  accepted  methods  of  doing 
business  have  likewise  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  principles  of 
modern  export  practice  applied.  The  following  trade  pointers  may 
therefore  be  suggestive: — 

(1)  British  West  African  export  trade  is  mainly  conducted 
through  well  established  indent  houses,  whose  head  offices  are  at 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  whose  interest  must  be  stimulated  along 
with  that  of  their  branch  houses  situated  on  the  Coast.  A  distinct 
advantage  of  working  through  such  recognized  confirming  houses 
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is  that  credit  risks  are  obviated,  shipping  instructions  more  expli¬ 
citly  given  and  payments  more  quickly  made.  (Three  days’  draft 
against  acceptance  of  documents  is  the  usual  procedure  of  settle¬ 
ment.) 

(2)  The  English  system  of  currency  is  used  in  the  Colonies  and 
it  is  preferable  to  quote  prices  in  sterling,  in  which  the  local  and 
indent  merchant  not  only  works  but  thinks.  With  this  proviso, 
catalogues,  as  used  in  Canada,  are  suitable. 

(3)  As  ocean  going  vessels  unload  and  load  for  the  most  part 
in  West  Africa  by  means  of  lighters  or  surf-boats,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  particular  care  with  the  size  and  the  strength  of  merchandise 
packing.  It  is  further  important  when  making  shipments  to  take 
into  account  the  humidity  of  the  voyage  and  the  tropical  climate  of 
the  Coast. 

(4)  The  native  is  most  easily  attracted  through  the  graphic  and 
the  concrete.  A  sound  sales  policy  is  likely  therefore,  to  employ 
self-translating  trade-marks  which  tend  to  popularize  the  brand  or 
kind  of  goods  offered.  A  permanent  exhibition  of  Canadian  products, 
set  up  say  at  Freetown,  would  also  assist  in  making  known  what 
Canada  has  to  sell.  A  small  house  for  this  display  could  be  built 
from  Canadian  lumber,  an  advertisement  in  itself,  and  the  total 
expenditure  need  not  be  large.  In  fact  this  proposal  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

(5)  A  personal  contact  is  desirable.  The  approach  can  be 
secured  directly  through  visits  of  Canadian  Exporters  to  the 
markets,  and  indirectly  through  interviews  with  the  confirming 
houses  in  England.  A  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  if  appointed, 
would  also  be  useful.  He  might  spend  four  or  five  months  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  with  the  confirming  houses 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  interested  importers  and  exporters  in 
Canada.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  British 
West  African  Colonies  anticipate  the  opening  of  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment  office  in  Canada  and  have  already  taken  initial  steps  toward 
this  end. 

(6)  The  negotiating  of  a  commercial  agreement  between  the 
Colonies  and  Canada  is  suggested.  Although  the  average  customs 
tariff  on  dutiable  commodities  is  not  particularly  high— from  7>2% 
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to  25%  ad  valorem — yet  a  more  favourable  tariff  arrangement 
should  be  a  factor  in  fostering  reciprocal  trade. 

(7)  A  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  the  Elder 
Dempster  Steamship  Company.  This  line  subsidized  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  has  maintained  for  the  last  four  years  an  almost 
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regular  monthly  sailing  from  Canadian  ports  to  Freetown,  whence 
the  Canadian  cargo  is  distributed  to  the  colonial  areas.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that,  although  these  facilities  are  provided,  a  large 
portion  of  Canadian  exports  to,  and  imports  from  British  West 
Africa  are  carried  in  United  States  bottoms.  A  direct  and  regular 
service  to  the  various  Gulf  of  Guinea  ports  of  call  would  be  desirable. 
Until  Canadian  exporters  however  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
service  already  existing,  the  Elder  Dempster  Company  is  hardly 
likely  to  extend  its  destinations. 

(8)  A  long  view  of  the  trade  value  of  these  Colonial  markets  can 
profitably  be  taken.  The  larger  development  will  not  be  of  a  mush¬ 
room  growth.  A  comprehensive  study,  a  painstaking,  export  practice 
and  a  tactful  though  vigorous  approach,  will  bring  to  Canada  an 
increasing  share  of  the  commerce  of  these  countries. 
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EXHIBITS 

Approximate  Total  Trade  of  the  British  West  African 


Colonies. 

Colony  Imports  Exports  Total 

Nigeria.  .  .  ! .  3  64,900,000  3  84,900,000  3149,800,000 

Gold  Coast .  48,968,000  55,600,000  104,568,000 

Sierra  Leone .  8,852,000  10,400,000  19,252,000 

Gambia .  3,280,000  5,100,000  8,380,000 


3126,000,000  3156,000,000  3282,000,000 


Canada’s  Trade  With  British  West  Africa. 


Imports. 
Cocoa  beans 

Coffee . 

Spices . 

Hides  and  Skins 
Others . 


1926  1927 

3401,471  3336,486 

4,414 

4,852  5,451 

34,736 
400  1,514 

3406,723  3382,601 


Exports. 

1926 

1927 

Flour  of  wheat . 

.  3120,933 

3259,031 

Autos . 

.  223,028 

343,885 

Auto  Accessories . 

.  92,345 

92,510 

Fish  (canned) . 

.  135,801 

151,066 

Lumber . 

.  6,885 

7,713 

Others . 

.  8,091 

29,663 

3587,083 

3883,868 

Canada’s  Optimum  of  Population  and  How 
It  May  be  Obtained. 

Wilfred  J.  Ehmann, 

Queen’s  University. 

TT  is  often  practically  impossible  to  define  in  detail  one’s  concep- 

tion  of  a  certain  “ideal.”  This  is  a  deficiency  encountered  when 
the  condition  of  an  “optimum”  of  population  is  considered.  But 
insofar  as  this  conception  aids  us  in  the  formulation  of  policies,  in 
the  direction  which  our  efforts  shall  take,  and  in  the  markation  of 
temporary  objectives  along  the  way,  it  is  very  useful.  In  the  present 
discussion  an  “optimum”  will  be  considered  to  have  been  reached 
when  there  are  present  within  a  nation  such  a  number  of  people 
of  such  types  as  will  make  possible  the  highest  degree  of  social  and 
economic  prosperity. 

This  viewpoint  of  an  optimum  allows  the  introduction  of  two 
important  aspects,  mutually  interdependent, — firstly  economic 
considerations,  which  determine  desirable  population  sizes  and  the 
ratios  existent  within  them,  and  secondly  intangible  considerations 
such  as  those  of  race,  assimilability,  literacy  and  inherent  poten¬ 
tiality  for  growth.  These  intangible  aspects  are  very  important 
since  they  compose  the  human  stuff  which  actuates  all  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Economic  maladjustments  are  of  the  day,  but  the  injection 
of  debasing  qualities  into  the  life  of  a  nation  will  react  with  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  upon  future  progress,  to  remain  a  blight  upon  the  results 
of  constructive  accomplishment.  Realizing  that  to  measure  the 
social  composition  and  desirability  of  a  man  would  require  a  treatise 
in  itself,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  conclusively  the  social 
aspects  entering  into  this  problem  except  where  the  practicality 
of  the  points  discussed  is  increased  by  such  references.  However, 
although  this  study  will  confine  itself  chiefly  to  economic  considera¬ 
tions,  final  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  approach  our  optimum  of  population  will  be  made  with  the 
interests  of  the  human  complement  always  in  mind. 

Would  the  presence  of  greater  numbers  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  and,  if  so,  have  we  the  natural  resources  to 
support  such  an  increase?  These  are  questions  which  demand 
affirmative  answers,  otherwise  any  action  to  increase  population 
would  be  either  unnecessary  or  impossible.  Let  them  be  examined 
in  the  order  given. 

The  benefits  which  an  increase  in  population  makes  possible 
through  its  effect  on  the  co-operative  activities  of  the  community 
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are  its  greatest  recommendation.  Increasing  effectiveness  in  indus¬ 
trial  as  well  as  social  activities  may  be  traced  to  co-operative  enter¬ 
prise.  To  increase  population  is  to  minimize  distances,  break  down 
individual  and  group  isolation,  and  so  foster  unity  of  purpose, 
concerted  action,  and  a  community  spirit. 

Mass  production  entails  intense  co-operation  in  that  many 
different  groups  have  taken  upon  themselves  special  tasks,  and  work 
to  supply  their  mutual  needs.  Greater  numbers  would  create  a 
greater  market,  specialization  would  increase,  and  the  opportunity 
so  afforded  to  make  more  intense  use  of  machine  production  and 
personal  abilities  would  operate  to  lower  unit  costs.  That  Canada 
is  at  present  able  to  compete  so  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  pays  high  tribute  to  the  genius  of  its  people  and  the  wealth 
of  its  resources,  and  foreshadows  the  greater  accomplishments  which 
more  favorable  circumstances  would  make  possible. 

Furthermore,  diversification  of  interests  is  as  important  for  a 
nation  as  it  is  for  the  individual.  Not  only  is  this  so  because  of  its 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  business  structure,  but  also  because  of  its 
psychological  value  to  the  members  of  the  state.  Diversification 
allows  greater  scope  for  the  expression  by  the  people  of  their  various 
preferences  and  abilities,  and  so  doing,  it  makes  possible  a  more 
intense  development  collectively,  a  more  agreeable  development 
individually. 

Modern  achievements  in  transportation  and  communication 
have  helped  to  make  less  effective  the  barriers  preventing  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  among  members  of  society,  and  the  greater  co-opera¬ 
tion  made  possible  thereby  has  brought  brilliant  economic  and 
social  results.  By  going  yet  a  step  farther  and  limiting  distance 
by  an  increase  of  numbers,  the  operation  of  co-operative  methods 
is  extended.  Intellectual  and  artistic  creation  is  increased,  as  com¬ 
parison  of  sparsely  settled  territories  with  those  of  denser  population 
reveals.  Towns  and  cities  are  the  centers  from  which  the  construc¬ 
tive  influences  of  society  radiate.  By  increasing  their  number  and 
putting  them  within  easier  reach  of  rural  sections,  a  more  homo¬ 
geneous  progress,  and  one  having  the  advantage  of  unity  of  purpose, 
is  allowed. 

Another  argument,  and  an  important  one,  urged  in  favor  of  a 
greater  and  denser  population  is  that  which  deals  with  our  excess 
plant  equipment.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Canada  has  been  provided 
with  an  economic  framework  far  greater  than  it  requires.  There 
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were  organized  and  put  into  operation  nine  Provincial  Administra¬ 
tive  Systems,  and  these,  in  their  zeal  for  service,  have  built  roads, 
bridges,  public  buildings,  schools,  which  are  certainly  not  used  as 
intensively  as  they  might  be.  Those  who  do  use  this  plant  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  excess  capacity.  We  are  provided  for  in  expansive, 
but  expensive,  style. 

Still  more  pointedly  felt  is  the  burden  of  a  top-heavy  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  A  great  portion  of  our  railway  mileage  is  operated  far 
below  maximum  efficiency  and  that  this  comes  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  higher  rates  and  in  deficits  which  must  be  made  up  by  a 
general  taxation  levy  is  only  too  well  known.  Canada  has  one  mile 
of  railway  to  every  178  people;  the  United  States  one  to  every  400. 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  followed  that  country’s  needs  as  it  developed  ever  more 
intensely.  In  doing  this  the  forces  of  competition  kept  the  ratio  of 
railway  mileage  to  traffic  at  the  most  efficient  point.  Since  the 
internal  structure  of  the  United  States  is  comparable  to  ours  in 
that  it  has  both  agricultural  and  industrial  interests,  we  may  take 
the  ratio  of  railway  mileage  to  population  as  a  measure  of  desirability 
for  the  Canadian  system.  The  comparison  of  178  people  in  Canada 
with  400  in  the  United  States,  per  mile  of  railway,  indicates  that 
to  double  our  population  would  bring  us  nearer  to  efficient  use  of 
our  transportation  equipment.  On  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
8,788,483  we  arrive  at  a  desirable  number  of  17,000,000.  (The 
figures  given  are  those  for  1924). 

If  we  take  the  railway  situation  to  be  indicative  of  circumstances 
existing  in  our  economic  framework  generally,  which  would  not  be 
an  exaggerated  assumption,  then  to  make  17  million  people  an 
objective  would  be  to  allow  more  intensive  use  of  present  plant  and 
to  divide  into  smaller  parts  the  burden  which  now  rests  on  our 
shoulders  alone.  And  since  such  an  increase  would  be  agreeable 
from  other  more  general  viewpoints,  let  17  million  people  be  made  a 
temporary  objective  in  the  march  toward  optimum  conditions. 

Having  answered  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative,  there 
remains  the  second, — is  an  increase  possible?  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  argue  that,  whereas  Canada  has  a  greater  capacity  in 
railways  et  cetera,  than  it  can  use,  population  should  be  increased. 
Such  reasoning  only  proves  desirability.  Even  though  man  may 
build  an  economic  framework  in  which  to  fit  greater  numbers, 
ultimate  expansion  depends  on  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
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country  itself.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  extractive  industries,  on  the 
existence  of  raw  material,  that  the  superstructure  of  human  activities 
is  built.  And  as  this  base  is  widened  or  narrowed  so  is  the  possibility 
of  building  on  it  increased  or  diminished. 

With  specific  reference  to  Canada  it  is  clear  that  we  have  built 
primarily  on  an  agricultural  foundation.  Agriculture  always  has 
been  the  pioneering  work  of  a  new  country  and  as  it  became 
established  other  forms  of  activity  would  spring  up.  Because  the 
products  of  agriculture  are  of  such  prime  necessity  their  market  is 
wider  than  that  of  any  other  goods.  As  it  developed,  Canada  also 
turned  to  such  sources  of  raw  material  as  its  forests,  and  built  a 
pulp  and  paper  industry;  its  mines,  and  built  a  manufacturing 
industry.  But  the  agricultural  market  is  what  actuates  and  sustains 
all  other  work.  To  build  a  nation  of  diversified  interests,  on  a  sound 
basis,  is  to  build  on  as  wide  an  agricultural  foundation  as  possible. 

So  far  as  pushing  out  the  boundaries  of  our  primary  base  are 
concerned,  great  potentialities  exist.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  in  Canada  358  million  acres  of  arable  land,  of  v/hich  only 
about  145  million  are  occupied  and  59  million,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
total  available,  in  field  crops.  There  is  an  economic  reason  why  over 
half  of  our  lands  have  not  been  occupied,  namely,  that  they  are 
so-called  ‘‘marginal”  lands,  less  desirable  for  settlement  purposes 
than  those  already  taken  up.  The  cause  for  this  is,  that  to  bring 
them  into  production  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  clearing 
them  of  trees,  shrubs  and  rocks.  During  the  progress  of  this  work 
a  frugal  existence  only  is  possible.  Hard  work,  long  hours,  and  a  low 
standard  of  living  are  the  concomitants  of  pioneer  life. 

4  he  native  Canadian  will  not  leave  behind  him  the  easier  life 
of  settled  portions,  nor  is  it  to  his  personal  advantage  to  do  so.  If 
the  super-structure  which  is  built  on  the  present  base  does  not 
supply  him  with  work,  he  is  not  forced  to  turn  to  the  harsh  task  of 
expanding  this  foundation  by  pushing  out  into  marginal  work.  He 
merely  goes  to  the  employment  awaiting  him,  in  convenient 
proximity,  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  found  equally  difficult  to  attract  settlers  for  our 
backwoods  territories  from  the  countries  of  North-Western  Europe. 
Our  “Nordics”  will  have  none  of  pioneer  life.  So  long  as  they  can 
avoid  turning  to  it  for  assistance  they  will  do  so. 

The  difficulties  of  immigration  work  in  Great  Britain  are 
readily  noted.  We  seek  workers  for  our  lands  in  a  country  pre¬ 
dominantly  industrial,  where  only  10  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
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engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Furthermore,  the  leaders  of  that 
country,  realizing  the  unsteady  character  of  a  purely  industrial 
economy,  wish  to  stabilize  conditions  by  encouraging  greater 
agricultural  production.  In  attempting  to  draw  from  that  source 
we  are  not  only  facing  great  odds,  but  are  actually  running  counter 
to  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Even  allowing  that  such 
“high  pressure”  schemes,  as  the  Three  Thousand  Families  Arrange¬ 
ment,  have  persuaded  land  workers  to  settle  in  Canada,  only  a  small 
portion  of  these  immigrants  really  cut  out  of  the  wilderness  new 
producing  areas.  No  doubt  such  schemes  are  of  great  value  for 
bringing  into  production  such  areas  as  are  under  passive  ownership 
but  allowed  to  lie  idle.  But  they  do  not  grapple  with  the  real 
problem.  They  are  merely  temporary  expedients. 

The  present  Canadian  Immigration  Policy  recognizes  the  basic 
character  of  agriculture,  the  potentialities  for  growth  possessed 
therein,  and  the  possibility  of  building  a  great  super-structure  on  it. 
Therefore  preferential  treatment  and  encouragement  is  given  such 
types  as  are  suited  to  work  on  the  land.  Until  such  time  as  this  base 
can  be  expanded,  the  immigration  of  industrial  types  is  limited. 
Thus  we  have  the  anomaly  of  great  potentialities  for  immigration 
from  the  industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain  but  without  having 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them. 

Some  persons,  in  their  zeal  for  a  greater  population,  often  forget 
the  end  and  object  of  it  all,  and  herald  every  immigrant  as  a  boon, 
every  emigrant  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country.  Such  glorification 
of  mere  “numbers”,  without  reference  to  types,  is  not  justifiable. 
It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  how  a  thousand  skilled  workers 
coming  to  Canada  when  the  industrial  super-structure  is  already 
oversupplied  would  become  a  charge  on  the  community  rather  than 
a  blessing,  and  similarly  how  their  going  would  be  a  distinct  gain. 

As  has  been  shown,  our  immediate  needs  are  not  for  “numbers 
alone,  but  for  such  types  as  will  add  to  our  sub-stratum  equipment. 
Insofar  as  the  task  of  pushing  out  our  margins  has  met  with  only 
limited  success,  the  pyramided  super-imposition  of  other  activities 
has  been  limited.  Our  needs  being  for  the  man  “with  the  sheep-skin 
coat  and  the  big,  broad  wife”,  the  mistake  made  has  obviously  been 
in  the  improper  choice  of  sources.  Instead  of  confining  attention  to 
North-Western  Europe  the  door  should  be  opened  to  all  land 
workers  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work  which  we  have  for  them. 

The  countries  of  Central  Europe  offer  great  opportunities  for 
the  recruiting  of  such  types  as  are  necessary  in  Canada.  To  extend 
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Governmental  immigration  organization  from  the  United  States  to 
Central  Europe  as  well  as  to  North  Western  Europe,  would  be  in  the 
direct  interests  of  Canada.  Let  us  face  the  issue.  Our  requirements 
are  for  low-standard  labor  of  the  agricultural  type.  Canadian 
expansion  without  it  is  impossible.  And  since  North-Western 
Europe  cannot  give  us  in  sufficient  quantity  what  we  require,  the 
additional  step  to  Central  Europe  must  be  taken. 

A  frequent  objection  urged  against  this  immigrant  is  that  he  has 
a  low  standard  of  living.  In  the  light  of  previous  discussion  this 
objection  becomes  a  recommendation.  Such  a  laborer  will  do  the 
marginal  work  no  one  else  wishes  to  do.  To  bring  him  in  would  not 
at  all  entail  displacement  of  Canadian  labor,  because  the  work  done 
is  of  an  entirely  different  type. 

In  this  discussion  specific  reference  has  been  made  to  agriculture, 
but  the  arguments  for  low-standard  labor  may  be  adapted  with 
equal  force  to  other  basic  activities.  The  requirements  of  mining, 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industries,  in  the  stages  when  margins  are 
being  pushed  out,  are  similarly  founded  on  raw,  unskilled  human 
power. 

Be  it  understood,  of  course,  that  to  speak  of  a  low  standard  is 
merely  to  make  a  relative  comparison.  However,  it  is  upon  “abso¬ 
lute”  standards  that  the  social  tone  of  a  community  rests.  Observa¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  which  would  militate  against  an  increasingly  higher  absolute 
standard  of  living.  Therefore,  by  his  presence  he  would  not,  and 
does  not,  retard  social  progress. 

By  their  accomplishments  in  Western  Canada  the  so-called 
“foreigners”  have  proven  themselves  citizens  worthy  of  the  name 
Canadian.  That  much  prejudice  has  arisen  against  them  in  the 
minds  of  otherwise  catholic  thinkers  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
influence  of  “narrow-gauged”  newspapers.  Without  doubt  these 
papers  suffer  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  whole 
population  problem.  Constructive  thought  will  do  much  to  dispell 
the  errors  arising  from  prejudice  and  sentiment,  and  will  allow  the 
crystallization  of  a  fairer  and  truer  picture  in  minds  at  present 
misinformed. 

Since  this  study  has  been  confined  to  economic  considerations  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  measure  the  “social”  qualities  of  the 
foreigner  .  But  here  is  a  sample  of  what  research  would  reveal: 
Illiteracy  among  Canadians  born  of  foreign  parents,  3.70  per  cent; 
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among  those  of  Canadian  parentage,  5.77  per  cent.  Which  shows 
conclusively  the  eagerness  for,  and  receptiveness  to,  educational 
advancement  displayed  by  our  friends.  Again,  to  gauge  morality,  a 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  various  provinces  of  the 
percentage  of  illegitimacy  to  total  births.  Alberta,  where  the  ratio 
of  foreign-born  females  to  total  population  is  greatest,  shows  2  per 
cent;  Saskatchewan,  with  the  largest  foreign-born  female  population 
of  any  province  in  Canada,  1.3.  In  Eastern  Canada,  where  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  foreign-born  population  is  far  less  prominent  we  read,  for 
Nova  Scotia,  3.8;  Ontario  2.3;  Prince  Edward  Island  2.2.  The  figure 
for  Canada  is  2.17  per  cent.  Certainly  the  immigrant  stands  com¬ 
parison. 

In  view  of  the  immigration  plan  here  advanced,  the  question 
may  well  be  asked,  how  will  the  British  traditions  and  ideals,  which 
have  molded  the  structure  and  influenced  the  texture  of  this  rising 
nation,  be  protected?  They  may  be  protected  by  so  distributing 
immigrant  population  that  our  towns  and  cities  will  always  be 
predominantly  peopled  by  those  of  British  extraction.  Urban  popu¬ 
lation  forms  over  half  of  the  total  population  of  Canada,  and  as  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  future  we  may  expect  this  ratio  to  increase.  To 
follow  the  immigration  plan  here  offered  would  add  to  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  In  so  doing  the  industrial  structure  which  would  rise  as  a  result 
of  this  rural  support  would  make  possible  an  increase  at  least  pro¬ 
portionate,  in  urban  population.  This  is  the  occasion  which  allows 
the  great  store-house  of  British  industrial  workers  to  be  drawn 
upon.  The  non-British  agriculturist  in  Canada  will  provide  the 
foundation  on  which  the  British  immigrant  may  build. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  cities  and  towns  which  wield  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  Being  thus 
predominantly  British  they  will  mold  all  progress  in  lines  laid  out 
by  the  ideals  of  the  race,  and  they  will  propagate  the  traditions  of 
their  people  by  education  and  contact,  throughout  the  nation. 

The  creation  of  a  solid  foundation  is  the  task  of  to-day.  Doing 
this,  we  will  carry  on  the  plans  of  our  forebearers  and  assist  in  the 
building  of  a  great  Canadian  nation. 


<r*o 
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AGRICULTURE  is  still  Canada’s  greatest  industry,  and  the 
export  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains,  grown  in  the  Canadian 
West,  the  chief  factor  in  our  favourable  trade  balance.  The  whole 
Dominion  is  vitally  interested  in  the  Western  grain  crop  and  anxious 
to  see  the  Western  Farmer  prosper. 

The  price  of  grain  is  fixed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  are  selling  on  a  world  market  and  there  is  very  little 
that  we  can  do  to  increase  prices.  Our  main  efforts  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  must  be  devoted  to  lowering  costs  of  growing 
grain.  That  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this  regard  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Canada’s  grain  production,  per  capita, 
is  the  highest  in  the  world.  There  is,  however,  much  that  still  can 
be  done  to  reduce  costs,  and  one  of  the  measures  advocated  is  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loans  System. 

If  Canada  needs  such  a  system  it  must  be  because  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  farm  loan  field  are  not  satisfactory,  and  here  we  may 
well  eliminate  the  East  and  confine  our  discussion  of  farm  loan 
affairs  to  the  West  and  particularly  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  not 
that  the  East  would  not  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  Federal  system 
if  one  was  inaugurated.  But  the  fact  is  that  generally  speaking 
there  is  no  demand  for  any  change  in  the  East.  In  many  counties 
there  are  practically  no  encumbered  farms  and  loans  may  be  secured 
at  very  moderate  rates.  While  every  Eastern  Province  has  pioneer 
districts  under  development  the  aggregate  is  quite  small  as  compared 
with  the  West.  It  is  from  the  West  that  we  hear  an  occasional  com¬ 
plaint  with  regard  to  farm  loans,  and  our  first  task  is  to  review 
conditions  in  that  area. 

Most  of  the  money  loaned  on  Western  farms  is  supplied  by  the 
regular  mortgage  corporations  or  insurance  companies.  The  total 
amount  so  placed  is  known  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Whde  latterly  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  or  renewal  loans 
is  seven  per  cent,  it  is  entirely  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  carry  an 
eight  per  cent  interest  charge.  It  is  alleged  that  this  rate  is  too  high, 
that  it  is  checking  agricultural  progress,  and  that  the  loan  companies 
are  making  enormous  profits.  The  remedy,  so  we  are  told,  is  to  have 
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an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that  would  loan  money  at 
six  per  cent. 

In  going  over  the  record  of  those  organizations  that  have  been 
active  in  the  farm  loan  field  in  Western  Canada  for  the  past  ten 
years  we  find  little  to  encourage  the  view  that  mortgage  companies 
on  the  whole  have  made  large  profits.  Only  those  companies  with 
large  cash  reserves,  operated  on  an  extremely  conservative  basis, 
have  made  appreciable  progress.  There  are  literally  dozens  of 
small  loan,  trust  and  insurance  concerns  that  have  either  failed 
completely  or  are  carrying  on  their  books  an  unhealthy  proportion 
of  frozen  assets  represented  by  foreclosed  farms. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  risks  connected  with  the 
business  of  growing  grain  in  Western  Canada.  Our  system  of 
periodic  crop  reports  in  the  growing  season  gives  the  most  ignorant 
city  dweller  an  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  calamities  that  can 
overtake  a  field  of  grain.  This  element  of  risk  must  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  loan  companies,  and  this  is  one  factor  that  makes 
rates  in  the  West  materially  higher  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  As  long  as  the  West  remains  a  grain  growing  country 
and  fails  to  pratise  a  more  complete  diversification,  just  so  long  will 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  in  slightly  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Certainly  there  is  little  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
loan  companies.  Executives  and  inspectors  know  their  business  and 
in  most  cases  have  an  almost  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  potentialities 
of  various  districts.  Their  policies  are  with  few  exceptions  very 
sound  and  they  annually  lay  out  very  large  sums  in  paying  taxes  and 
buying  seed  grain  for  borrowers,  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  had  a  bad  season. 

Then  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  loan  companies 
often  operate  under  difficulties  that  the  borrowers  through  their 
elected  representatives  have  laid  upon  them.  In  one  Western  Prov¬ 
ince  so  many  priorities  are  allowed  that  the  loan  companies  have  as 
security  for  their  advances  little  better  than  second  mortgages. 

The  prevailing  rate  of  eight  per  cent  is  gradually  passing  into 
oblivion.  The  year  1927  has  been  marked  by  a  general  lowering  of 
interest  rates,  which  has  been  reflected  in  better  farm  mortgage 
rates.  In  Manitoba  this  last  year,  there  has  been  a  plentiful  supply 
of  seven  per  cent  money  and  many  old  loans  have  been  renewed  at  a 
saving  to  the  farmer.  Financial  leaders  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
tendency  towards  lower  rates  will  continue,  owing  to  a  world-wide 
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surplus  of  funds  for  investment,  so  that  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  further  reduction  in  farm  mortgage  rates  in  the  near 
future. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  complaints  with  regard  to 
loan  companies  are  really  not  well  founded,  as  they  are  efficient, 
reasonable  in  policy,  and  not  making  unduly  large  profits. 

The  proponents  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  tell  us  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  borrow  money  more  cheaply  than 
any  individual  and  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  loan  at  lower  rates. 
This  point  may  be  conceded  without  discussion  and,  if  there  were  no 
further  factors  to  consider,  would  be  a  clinching  argument  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  System  of  Farm  loans.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  many  other  factors  to  consider.  First  of  all,  how 
much  money  is  to  be  raised  and  how  may  it  best  be  obtained  ?  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  operation  under  a  Federal  plan?  How  much 
would  it  save  the  Western  Farmer  and  is  there  not  some  other 
investment  that  the  Government  could  make  that  would  save  the 
borrower  more  money?  And  possibly  the  most  important  question 
is — what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the 
country  as  a  whole?  We  must  consider  all  these  phases  of  the 
situation  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw  any  reasonable  con¬ 
clusions. 

We  can  find  out  from  the  records  kept  by  the  Provincial  govern¬ 
ments  that  there  is  in  excess  of  six  hundred  million  dollars  known  to 
be  loaned  on  farm  property  not  including  temporary  advances  by 
the  banks.  How  much  would  the  Federal  Government  have  to  be 
prepared  to  furnish  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  lowering  interest 
rates?  Here  fortunately,  we  have  some  precedent  for  our  calcula¬ 
tions.  We  know  of  one  Province  that  has  borrowed  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  farm  mortgages  in  the 
Province  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  it  at  a  six  per  cent  rate.  But  the 
loan  companies  are  still  placing  loans  there  at  seven  and  eight  per 
cent.  So  it  seems  reasonable  to  deduce  that  the  Government  would 
necessarily  have  to  make  available  a  larger  percentage  to  appre¬ 
ciably  lower  rates,  possibly  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  amount  now 
advanced  on  farm  mortgages.  This  means  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

How  could  this  amount  be  secured  ?  Here  again  we  have  a  pre¬ 
cedent.  The  same  Western  Province  that  is  loaning  money  at  six 
per  cent  is  obtaining  the  funds  by  operating  savings  offices  and 
receiving  deposits  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  In  spite  of  various 
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kinds  of  privileges  assumed  by  these  offices  and  by  the  loan  organiza¬ 
tion  they  support,  they  are  not  getting  the  funds  for  investment  and 
they  are  showing  an  annual  loss  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Government  concerned  to  shield  them.  Were  they  to  dispose  of 
their  interests  in  foreclosed  land  for  the  best  cash  price,  the  resultant 
deficit  would  amaze  even  those  who  have  consistently  opposed  the 
plan.  The  Federal  Government  could  not  conceivably  entertain 
this  plan  because  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  how  much  money  it 
would  yield  at  any  special  time,  or  what  the  costs  of  running  savings 
offices  would  be.  The  only  practical  thing  to  do,  therefore,  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  sell  bonds  or  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the 
Board  set  up  under  the  Act. 

Now  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Board  must  handle  and  place  in  the  near  future 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Let  us  disregard  all  the  objections  to 
government  ownership  and  operation  and  suppose  that  the  whole 
matter  is  handled  by  an  independent  and  efficient  organization  such 
as  has  charge  of  our  National  Railways.  This  organization,  we  will 
assume,  is  recruited  from  practical  loan  men,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
we  will  also  assume  that  they  dojiot  make  any  of  the  blunders  made 
by  some  of  the  Provinces  in  Carrying  out  their  paternalistic  credit 
schemes.  Still  we  cannot  s  e  how  tV.e  Board  could  operate  more 
economically  than  the  pri  ate  organizations.  The  loan  companies 
have  accumulated  durinr  the  course  of  then  business  an  immense 
fund  of  knowledge  about  every  district  in  the  West  which  our 
Board  men  would  not  lave  available.  There  would  be  bound  to  be 
capital  losses  which;  the  experienced  loan  men  have  *'  me&- to 
avoid  through  years  of  experience. 

For  example  h  .  us  cite  the  case  of  a  large  insurance  company 
which  brought  an  inspector  from  the  far  west  and  assigned  him  to  a 
new  district  in  '  lanitoba.  The  man  in  question  had  been  with  this 
organization  f  ;  ten  years  and  was  well  known  for  his  conservative 
appraisals;  h  went  to  a  section  that  is  called  spotted  and  made  a 
complete  failure.  In  this  area  one  quarter-section  might  be  a  splen¬ 
did  producer  while  the  next  would  be  worthless  as  a  profit  maker. 
The  company  knew  this  and  advised  him  this  was  the  case  but  in 
spite  of  his  experience  he  frequently  recommended  loans  that  were 
never  repaid.  In  the  loan  field,  as  in  many  others,  it  may  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE.  There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  that  confirm  the  opi- 
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nion  that  the  Government  could  not  operate  more  cheaply  than  the 
private  companies.  For  one  thing,  having  public  money  in  trust, 
the  loan  procedure  must  necessarily  be  more  involved  than  that  of 
a  mortgage  company.  The  initial  cost  of  setting  up  offices,  gathering 
a  workable  fund  of  information,  and  of  hiring  and  instructing  a  new 
staff  in  a  new  method  of  doing  business  would  necessitate  a  large 
outlay  of  capital  before  a  dollar  could  be  loaned  to  the  farmers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Government  could  borrow 
two  hundred  million  dollars  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent  gross. 
The  cost  of  operation  to  loan  companies  including  provision  for 
capital  losses  is  regularly  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
This  would  make  the  cost  to  the  farmers  six  per  cent  without 
making  provision  for  the  moneys  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
organization  and  without  making  provision  to  build  up  a  reserve 
fund  to  carry  the  system  over  lean  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  to  make  loans  at  six  per  cent  would  require  an  additional 
government  subsidy. 

After  all  this  matter  of  a  subsidy  is  hardly  important.  Under 
v.ur  present  tariff  we  are  subsidizing  many  special  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  as  a  wTO>Je.  Why  not  subsidize  this  our 
gre  test  industry  when  we  know  that  fhe  amount  to  be  contributed 
would  not  be  more  than  posAbly  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Australia 
has  adopted  the  practice  of  subsidies  t^<  develop  industry — why 
should  not  Canada  do  the  same?  The  answer  to  this  question  must 
be— wiU  this  savt  the  farmers'  money,  and  is  it  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  lone  fpf  them?  For  one  thing,  if  we  replace  two  hundred 
itVuions  that  the  farmer  has  been  paying  for,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum,  with  a  similar  amount  at  six  per  cent,  we  will  save 
the  borrowers  just  four  million  dollars  annually.  The  total  field 
crops  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  this  year  were  some/hing  in  excess  of 
six  hundred  million,  so  that  we  will  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
grain  growers  by  exactly  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  The  average 
farmer  is  said  to  have  an  income  from  grain  growing  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  so  that  this  would  mean  a  saving 
to  the  average  agriculturist  of  exactly  ten  dollars. 

Ten  dollars  saved  is  ten  dollars  earned,  however,  and  multiplied 
by  many  thousands  would  make  a  substantial  sum,  but  the  thought 
naturally  arises  is  there  not  something  else  we  could  do  with  the 
vast  amount  of  money  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  loan  plan  that 
would  really  result  in  more  gain  to  the  farmer.  Contrast  this  plan 
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with  the  project  of  those  scientists  who  are  anxious  to  establish  an 
agricultural  research  bureau.  And  consider  the  statement  of  the 
head  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  that  the  losses  in  1927 
to  Canadian  Farmers  through  rust,  weeds,  and  other  preventable 
causes  was  more  than  four  hundred  million  dollars! 

We  have  still  failed  to  take  into  consideration  what  many  people 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  phase  of  this  question  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System,  and  that  is  the  effect  on  the  country  generally 
and  more  especially  on  the  country’s  credit  standing.  To  get  the 
proper  view  point  here,  we  must  review  some  Canadian  history  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

In  July,  1914,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  said  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  financial  panic.  Crops  throughout  the  West  had  been 
very  light  for  a  number  of  years  and  prices  for  agricultural  products 
were  low.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  slackened,  and  branch  lines 
built  by  our  railroads  in  anticipation  of  its  continuance  were 
operating  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  the  National  Debt  had  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  five  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars. 

Then  came  the  war.  During  the  next  seven  years  this  country, 
ostensibly  bankrupt,  raised  huge  sums  for  war  purposes,  and  in 
March,  1920,  our  gross  debt  reached  the  almost  unbelievable  peak 
figure  of  over  three  billion  dollars. 

In  the  following  year  (1921)  commodity  prices  tumbled  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  had  to  write  off  millions  in  losses  on 
inventory.  Poor  crops  and  a  calamitous  drop  in  grain  prices  forced 
thousands  of  farmers  off  the  land.  Emigration  to  the  United  States 
grew  to  alarming  proportions,  and  the  Canadian  dollar  was  at  a 
heavy  discount  on  the  world  markets. 

It  was  a  time  when  our  leaders  might  well  have  been  pardoned 
had  they  elected  to  take  some  easy  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 
Other  countries  under  similar  circumstances  of  post-war  depression 
have  debauched  their  currencies  and  bartered  their  resources  for 
temporary  relief  from  burdensome  interest  charges.  But  the  men 
at  the  helm  appreciated  the  temper  oi  the  Canadian  people,  and 
attempted  no  rash  experiments  nor  embarked  on  any  paternalistic 
enterprises.  Canadians  tightened  their  belts  and  went  to  work. 

With  what  result?  In  the  last  seven  years  the  gross  debt  has  been 
reduced  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  Despite 
this,  taxes  have  been  reduced  and  freight  rates  lowered.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar  is  back  at  par  and  occasionally  at  a  premium.  And, 
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transcending  all  these  desirable  features,  Canadian  credit  has  been 
completely  restored.  While  there  has  been  no  boom,  the  last  few 
years  have  marked  a  steady  increase  in  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  Money  is  now  quite  plentiful,  so  much  so  that  interest 
rates  are  being  substantially  reduced  and  Canadians  now  have 
a  billion  dollars  invested  in  foreign  countries. 

What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Government 
borrowing  two  hundred  million  dollars  with  which  to  enter  a  field 
hitherto  developed  with  private  capital?  Certainly  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  notice  to  investors  here  and  abroad  that  Canada 
considered  herself  financially  independent.  Is  there  any  guarantee 
that,  if  the  Government  invaded  the  farm  loan  field,  we  might 
not  also  oust  private  capital  from  other  industries?  No  matter  how 
little  we  deserved  it  the  people  with  money  to  invest  would  declare 
that  we  had  become  socialistic  and  were  liable  at  some  later  date 
to  confiscate  all  capital.  As  a  new  country,  with  untold  resources 
still  to  develop,  we  are  now  and  will  be  for  many  years  dependent 
on  imported  capital  to  foster  our  expanding  industries. 

The  demands  on  our  Federal  Government  are  innumerable. 
Possibly  eighty  per  cent  of  our  natural  resources  are  still  to  be 
developed  and  every  branch  of  industry  wants  special  consideration 
and  assistance.  But  as  a  nation  that  for  many  years  must  be  a 
borrower,  is  not  the  greatest  duty  of  our  administration  to  see  that 
our  credit  is  kept  intact.  This  has  been  done  and  this  is  the  thing 
that  matters. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  in  response  to  repeated 
demands  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  enacted  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  known  as  the  Canadian  Farm  Loan  Act  (1927).  But  in  so  doing 
they  did  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  they  were  going 
into  business  in  opposition  to  the  regular  loan  companies.  The  Act 
did  not  specify  that  the  Government  would  loan  money  at  any  fixed 
rate.  In  other  words,  it  did  not  leave  the  Dominion  Government  open 
to  any  liability  to  subsidize  the  farm  loan  business.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  Federal  Farm  Loans  system  that  it  brought  into  being,  as 
a  method  whereby  the  various  Provinces  might,  at  their  discretion, 
loan  money  to  farmers  and  receive  Federal  aid.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  Act  the  Federal  Government  will  supply  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  actually  loaned,  the  Province  implementing  the  Act  will 
advance  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  placed  within  that  Province, 
and  each  farmer  borrowing  will  subscribe  for  stock  to  the  total  of 
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five  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  borrows.  The  federal  Board  set  up 
under  the  Act  is  allowed  to  sell  bonds  at  the  best  rates,  and,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  administration  and  losses,  make  the  funds 
derived  therefrom  available  to  the  Provincial  Boards  to  loan  to 
farmers.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Provincial  Boards  will  be  able  to 
loan  money  at  six  per  cent,  and  when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  farmer  only  gets  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  pays 
interest  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  not  be 
materially  lower  than  that  charged  by  the  loan  companies.  The 
Federal  Government  has  not  offered  to  subsidize  the  farm  loan 
system,  but  has  simply  made  money  available  at  the  lowest  rates 
for  the  farmers  in  conjunction  with  their  Provincial  Governments 
to  borrow  at  cost.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Legislatures  of  our 
Prairie  Provinces,  we  are  in  justice  compelled  to  remark  that  if 
they  do  not  do  better  in  future  than  they  have  in  the  past  in  the 
field  of  loans  to  farmers,  then  the  West  can  look  for  little  change  in 
rates  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages. 

The  Federal  aid  is  limited  to  very  little  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  interest  rates 
under  this  Act  can  be  little  lower  than  those  now  charged,  it  seems 
obvious  that  this  amount  will  be  more  than  adequate. 

Another  favorite  theme  of  those  who  would  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  launch  into  the  farm  loan  business  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
apparent  success  of  the  United  States  Federal  Farm  Loan  System. 
Conditions  in  the  two  countries  are,  however,  hardly  parallel.  For 
one  thing,  our  banks  have  never  meddled  in  the  farm  loan  business 
as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  entry 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  farm  mortgage  field  was  not 
altogether  to  save  the  farmers,  but  to  redeem  the  national  credit 
which  was  being  damaged  by  the  widespread  failure  of  banks 
heavily  overloaded  with  farm  mortgage  paper.  Then,  outweighing 
all  these  considerations,  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  war  profits  made 
at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  the  United  States  is  an  immensely 
wealthy  nation.  If  taxes  had  not  been  lowered  in  recent  budgets  the 
United  States  could  pay  off  every  farm  mortgage  in  Western 
Canada  with  one  year’s  surplus  of  her  Federal  Government. 

Our  conclusion  must  be,  therefore,  that  Canada  does  not  at  this 
time  need  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  System.  The  recent  Act  making 
money  available  to  the  Provinces  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect  and 
as  far  as  the  Government  should  go.  There  are  undoubtedly  serious 
difficulties  facing  many  farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  But  the 
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solution  of  these  problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  any 
purely  paternalistic  government  project.  Individual  initiative  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  West,  and  individual  courage  and  industry 
will  complete  the  structure.  Already  we  are  making  wonderful 
strides  in  lowering  the  cost  of  operations  on  the  farm,  in  eradicating 
plant  diseases  and  weeds,  and  in  adopting  the  sound  principles  of 
diversification.  Fair  prices  and  good  crops  are  assisting  us  and  the 
growing  world  population  points  to  even  better  markets  ahead. 
The  battle  is  still  joined  along  the  whole  front  but  the  portents  of 
victory  are  even  now  before  our  eyes. 
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TN  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  North  America,  Nova  Scotia 

and  New  Brunswick,  then  known  as  Acadia,  were  colonized  by 
the  French.  In  1713  Acadia  became  British  territory  and  settlers 
began  to  arrive  from  England.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  1783  many  of  those  who  remained  loyal  to  England 
migrated  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  These  pioneers,  with  great 
toil,  gradually  built  up  industries  based  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  They  became  ship-builders  and  ship-owners,  and  their 
ships  were  world-famous. 

After  Confederation  a  great  change  took  place  in  economic 
conditions,  a  feature  of  which  was  the  revolution  in  the  character 
of  water  transportation,  and  the  decline  of  wooden  ship-building. 
Coincident  with  Confederation  came  the  abrogation  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  had  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  their  neighbors 
to  the  south,  which  was  thus  suddenly  cut  off.  To  these  new  condi¬ 
tions  they  failed  to  adjust  themselves,  nor  did  Confederation  prove 
to  be  a  panacea  for  their  ills.  In  place  of  prosperity  came  a  period 
of  depression,  which  has  been  accentuated  in  the  post-war  period. 

Agriculture  and  mineral  resources  have  not  been  developed  to 
their  full  extent.  The  fisheries  have  received  inadequate  attention, 
and  with  a  change  in  world  economic  conditions  has  come  a  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  forest  industries.  However,  the  great  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  transportation  and  in  industry  gives  the  Maritime 
Provinces  new  potentialities.  They  have  an  area  one  fourth  larger 
than  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark  combined,  yet  a  population 
but  one  twentieth  as  large,  and  they  have  a  greater  wealth  of 
resources. 

The  people  of  these  provinces  formerly  prospered  through  their 
trade  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  So,  perhaps,  with 
development  of  their  resources,  they  will  be  able  to  build  up  a  great 
trade  in  overseas  markets,  and  also  in  the  interior  markets  from 
which,  prior  to  the  building  of  railways,  they  were  isolated. 

At  present  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs 
are  imported  annually  into  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  annual 
per  capita  production  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  is  only  about 
$135  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  $150  in  New  Brunswick.  As  a  contrast, 
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Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  per  capita  production  of  3350,  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  Ontario. 

Mixed  farming  is  the  backbone  of  agriculture  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  A  large  export  trade  has  been  built  up  in  potatoes. 
Oats  are  grown  extensively,  yet  large  quantities  are  imported. 
Although  the  present  yield  is  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
greater  care  in  selecting  seed,  and  in  cultivating,  would  increase  it 
by  one-third.  These  are  but  two  examples  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  could  be  done,  and  many  similar  instances  could  be 
found.  Roots  form  one  of  the  principal  crops,  yet  nearly  all  the 
canned  vegetables  used  are  imported.  A  canning  industry  might 
prove  to  be  very  profitable. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  dairy  and  poultry  products 
valued  at  3400,000,000.  As  the  domestic  production  is  relatively 
small,  there  is  an  assured  market  in  which  Canada  has  not  gained  an 
important  place.  Through  co-operation  and  grading  Denmark  has 
secured  a  large  part  of  the  British  market;  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  in  spite  of  the  great  distance  from  the  British  Isles,  ship 
great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  Maritime  Provinces, 
because  of  their  geographical  situation,,  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  British  market  with  dairy  products.  Climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  for  dairying.  There  is  good  pasturage,  and  the  soil  pro¬ 
duces  rich  crops  of  hay.  Winter  feed  is  the  difficult  problem,  but 
more  fodder  crops  such  as  corn  and  the  coarser  roots  might  well  be 
raised,  and  used  in  place  of  the  mill  feeds  which  are  now  imported. 
In  poultry-raising  a  great  saving  would  be  effected  by  using  fish¬ 
meal  as  feed. 

In  building  up  dairying  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  improved 
breeding.  The  raising  of  a  better  breed  of  cattle  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  in  increasing  production  as  more  cattle.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  the  past  few  years. 

Sheep-raising  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  each 
has  a  climate  and  natural  conditions  conducive  to  sheep-raising,  and 
Cape  Breton,  which  greatly  resembles  Scotland,  is  particularly 
suitable.  Co-operative  marketing  of  sheep  and  wool  has  been  a 
success,  and  the  farmers  receive  good  prices  for  their  products. 

Opportunities  for  agricultural  development  are  undoubtedly 
very  great,  but  organized  distribution  and  co-operative  marketing 
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are  among  the  first  essentials.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  these 
factors,  particularly  in  developing  exports,  and  high  standards  of 
production  must  be  set.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  general  agri¬ 
cultural  campaign.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  would  well  repay  the  provincial  governments  if  the  expenditures  on 
agriculture  were  increased  greatly,  and  if  vigorous  encouragement 
were  given  to  the  co-operative  movement.  An  encouraging  feature 
is  the  series  of  conferences  on  producing  and  marketing  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  Saint  John  Board  of  Trade  and  the  farmers 
of  New  Brunswick.  If  farming  were  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
if  greater  co-operation  and  initiative  in  the  search  for  markets 
were  established,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  agriculture  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  an  extent  hitherto  unrealized. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  equalled  only  by  those 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  from  Grand  Manan  to  Labrador  the  coastline 
is  indented  with  well-sheltered  coves  and  harbours.  In  point  of 
time  these  were  the  first  Canadian  fisheries  to  be  developed,  and 
until  1918  they  were  the  most  important  in  aggregate  value  of 
product. 

In  1890  the  income  from  the  Atlantic  fisheries  was  about 
^10,000,000,  and  in  1925  over  216,000,000.  This  is  an  apparent  in¬ 
crease  of  sixty  percent.  Allowing  for  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  however,  the  catch  in  1925  was  equivalent  to  approximately 
seventy  percent  of  the  value  in  1890.  The  great  problem,  then,  is 
to  increase  the  real  wages  of  the  fishermen. 

When  one  considers  the  success  of  co-operative  marketing  in 
many  phases  of  production,  the  question  arises  “could  it  not  be 
applied  to  the  fisheries”.  A  co-operative  organization  might  be 
established  similar  to  the  Wheat  Pool,  and  the  Canadian  Co¬ 
operative  Wool  Growers  Limited,  which  seem  to  be  successful. 
Fishermen’s  unions  have  been  established  in  several  fishing  centres 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  achieved  success,  but  co-operation  could 
he  extended  very  greatly. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  methods  of  freezing  and 
packing  fish,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  ship  fresh  fish  much 
greater  distances.  If  increased  cold  storage  facilities  and  adequate 
transportation  facilities  were  provided,  it  should  be  possible  to 
extend  very  greatly  the  market  for  Canadian  fish.  To  enter  the 
British  market  the  principal  requirements  are  regular  steamship 
connections,  and  refrigeration  service  at  reasonable  rates.  In  the 
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United  States,  which  is  the  natural  market  for  Canadian  fish,  the 
tariff  barrier  could  probably  be  overcome  by  setting  a  high  standard 
of  quality.  In  the  Canadian  market  the  principal  requirements  are 
facilities  to  handle  fish  properly,  and  an  advertising  campaign  to 
educate  people  to  its  food  value. 

A  Fisheries  Experimental  Station  has  been  established  at 
Halifax,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Huntsman,  with  a  fisheries 
school  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  great  need  of  better  curing 
and  packing  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  only  too  eager 
to  learn  better  methods.  Recently  competition  has  increased  owing 
to  the  superior  cure  of  Norwegian  fish.  In  Canada  not  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  demands  of  the  market.  Fisheries 
schools,  similar  to  that  in  Halifax,  should  be  established  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  demonstrations  could  he  given  in  the  smaller 
places. 

There  is  great  controversy  concerning  the  opening  and  closing 
dates  of  fishing  seasons,  and  with  it  much  illegal  fishing.  Often  the 
law  has  not  been  enforced  owing  to  political  influences.  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  questions  by  the  Biological  Board  would  enable  the 
government  to  make  adequate  regulations,  which  should  then  be 
enforced  by  a  strong  and  efficient  staff. 

Many  protests  have  been  made  by  the  fishermen  against  the 
use  of  the  steam  trawler.  Canada  has  twelve  trawlers  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  9,000,000  people.  The  United  States  with  over  110,000,000 
people  has  only  thirty.  The  trawlers  have  flooded  the  market  with 
fish,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  fishermen  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  living.  Further,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trawler-caught 
fish  are  as  good  as  those  taken  by  the  inshore  fishermen.  Therefore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  curtailment  of  the  use  of  the 
trawler  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fishermen  as  a  whole. 

The  fisheries,  though  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  are  one  of 
Canada’s  greatest  assets.  Their  development  has  not  been  encou¬ 
raged,  nor  has  much  been  done  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the 
fishermen.  If  the  fisheries  were  made  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Department,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  deputy 
minister  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  industry,  that  alone 
would  be  a  great  step  forward.  However,  the  problems  of  the 
fisheries  are  now  being  investigated  by  a  royal  commission,  and  out 
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of  this  inquiry  many  constructive  recommendations  will  doubtlessly 
emerge. 

Lumbering  has  become  unprofitable  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  taking  its  place.  These 
two  provinces  have  about  one-tenth  of  the  available  pulpwood  in 
Canada,  and  much  of  it  is  black  spruce  which  makes  the  highest 
grade  of  paper.  The  annual  cut  is  about  600,000  cords,  and  may 
perhaps  reach  1,000,000  cords  with  safety.  At  present  the  annual 
increment  is  practically  offset  by  losses  from  fire  and  disease,  so 
that  there  is  a  large  loss  of  forest  wealth  each  year.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  depletion  should  be  stopped.  To  that  end  greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  fire  protection,  and  lands  which  have  been  cut  over 
must  be  reforested. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  pulpwood  cut,  and  nearly  all  the  pulp 
manufactured  is  exported.  The  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  points  the  way  to  total  consumption  of  the  raw  product  by 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  many  of  which  could  be  located  at  tidewater, 
and  so  take  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  contain  large  areas  of  hard¬ 
woods  as  yet  unexploited.  With  encouragement  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  very  profitable  hardwood 
industry  manufacturing  articles  such  as  chairs,  refrigerators  and 
barrels  for  export  and  home  consumption. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  have  been  but  little  developed  owing  to  antiquated 
mining  laws.  These,  however,  have  recently  been  revised,  and 
development  work  is  now  commencing  in  several  areas.  Some  well- 
known  mining  companies  have  become  interested,  and  prospects 
for  the  future  are  bright. 

The  coal  mining  industry  has  met  with  serious  difficulties  in  the 
post-war  period,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the  stabilization  of  the 
industry  depends  on  the  steady  operation  of  the  mines  so  as  to  secure 
economy  in  production  and  continuity  of  employment  for  the 
miners.  That  is  to  say,  markets  are  the  most  important  factor. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  valley  is  the  principal  market  for  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  but,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  inland  furtherance, 
shipments  are  limited  to  points  on  the  river  as  far  west  as  Montreal. 
Ontario  requires  ten  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  year,  but 
the  cost  of  transhipment  at  Montreal  makes  it  unprofitable  to  enter 
this  market.  If  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterways  were  deepened,  coal 
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could  then  be  carried  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  without  breaking  cargo,  and  other  products  could  then  be 
brought  back  as  return  cargoes. 

The  amount  of  slack  in  Nova  Scotia  coal  runs  as  high  as  thirty 
percent,  and  it  is  often  more  if  it  is  banked.  The  principal  markets 
for  slack  coal  are  coking  plants  and  the  steel  industry.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  steel  industry  uses  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
coal  produced.  Those  two  industries  and  their  prospects  are  covered 
very  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Maritime 
Claims. 

Coal  production  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  future  looks  promising.  With  the  entrance  of  well-known 
financial  men  into  the  field,  and  the  reorganization  which  is  to 
follow,  we  can  look  for  a  considerable  expansion  of  markets. 

Of  the  other  mineral  resources,  gypsum  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials,  but  at  present 
the  crude  gypsum  is  nearly  all  shipped  to  refineries  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  calcined  before  export,  a  much  greater  industry 
could  be  built  up.  Gypsum  also  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
ammonium  phosphate,  a  fertilizer  which  Sir  Alfred  Mond  asserts  is 
of  exceptional  value  in  enriching  pasture  lands.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc  and  salt  are  undergoing  development,  and  other  minerals  are 
being  investigated.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  rich  oil 
shales  which  in  time  will  be  exploited  profitably,  and  there  are  large 
quantities  of  building  stone.  Clay  of  good  quality  and  infusorial 
earths  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nova  Scotia  has 
many  small  water-power  sites,  which  could  be  developed  very 
profitably  to  furnish  power  for  mining. 

Although  many  of  the  mineral  deposits  are  not  comparable  in 
size  with  those  in  Ontario,  they  nevertheless  present  potentialities 
which  in  the  past  have  not  been  recognized. 

Increased  population  is  greatly  needed  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  but  the  main  object  at  present  should  be  to  prevent  further 
emigration.  Then,  with  greater  development  of  resources,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  attract  settlers.  Only  one-half  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  now  occupied,  so  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  increasing  very  greatly  the  rural  population.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  attract  new  settlers.  Under  the  “Three 
Thousand  Family  Scheme”  one  hundred  families  are  to  be  brought 
to  New  Brunswick  from  the  British  Isles  each  year  for  the  next  five 
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years.  The  passages  of  these  settlers  are  assisted.  Farms,  equipment 
and  livestock  are  bought  for  them  through  loans  from  the  Dominion 
and  Imperial  Governments,  repayable  under  the  amortization  plan 
in  twenty-five  years  with  interest  at  five  percent.  No  payments  are 
required  until  the  end  of  the  second  season  after  the  arrival  of  the 
family  in  Canada.  This  scheme  is  a  good  beginning,  but  intensive 
organization  of  agriculture  is  required  before  many  settlers  can  be 
received.  With  this  work  done  it  should  be  possible  to  settle  at  least 
ten  thousand  people  each  year. 

Immigrants  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  very  desirable 
since  they  have  a  knowledge  of  dairying  and  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting.  These  people  make  successful  settlers,  but  there  is  no  system 
of  long-term  loans  by  which  they  can  be  provided  with  farms  if 
they  lack  capital.  By  arrangement  between  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  a  very  satisfactory  system  of  loans  might 
be  created,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  effect  under  the  “Three 
Thousand  Family  Scheme.” 

Money  grants  to  the  provinces,  transportation  and  the  trade 
policy  of  Canada,  in  so  far  as  it  effects  the  Maritime  Provinces,  have 
been  considered  very  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Maritime  Claims.  The  coal  and  steel  industries  have  been  dealt 
with  in  detail,  but  less  has  been  said  of  agriculture  and  migration, 
and  the  fisheries,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  in  this 
essay. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  have 
been  implemented;  others  are  being  considered  by  the  government. 
Freight  rates  have  been  reduced  with  great  benefit  to  the  people; 
and  harbour  commissions  have  been  constituted  for  the  ports  of 
Saint  John  and  Halifax.  Increased  facilities  and  the  establishment 
of  more  regular  steamship  services,  which  is  bound  to  follow,  will 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Treaties  are  now  in  effect  with  the  West  Indies,  Argentina, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  which  will  extend  greatly  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  trade  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Canada.  With  initia¬ 
tive  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  co-operation  of  Canadian 
trade  commissioners,  a  large  market  can  be  built  up  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  products  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  the  British  market 
there  is  great  need  for  advertising  the  products  of  these  provinces. 
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Through  dire  neglect  of  the  possiblities  in  this  regard,  very  little  has 
so  far  been  done. 

Development  of  manufacturing  industries  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  depends  on  the  development  of  cheap  power. 
There  are  few  large  water-power  sites  on  the  rivers,  but  it  is 
considered  feasible  to  develop  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  a  million  horse-power  can  be  produced.  Raw 
materials  could  then  be  imported,  manufactured  and  exported  to  an 
economic  advantage. 

In  removing  some  of  the  disabilities  which  existed,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces.  Many  of  the  handicaps  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  imaginary.  The  great  need  now  is  a  more  progressive  spirit, 
greater  initiative,  and,  above  all,  faith  in  home  enterprise.  Co¬ 
operation  between  the  provincial  governments,  and  an  effort  to 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  government,  would  leave  more  money 
available  for  the  development  of  resources.  There  are  many  petty 
jealousies  between  different  districts.  These  can,  and  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  establishment  of  research  laboratories  through 
collaboration  between  the  provincial  governments  would  be  a  great 
step  forward. 

With  the  wealth  of  resources  possessed  by  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  we  may  well  look  forward  to  greater  prosperity  than  has  ever 
before  existed.  In  viewing  the  resources  we  must  consider  not  only 
their  extent,  but  also  their  value  from  the  national  viewpoint.  These 
provinces  form  the  eastern  bulwark  of  Canada,  a  fact  that  is  too 
often  forgotten.  Their  coal  and  steel,  their  forests  and  fisheries,  their 
agriculture,  and  the  man-power  which  is  engaged  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  are  vital  factors  in  building  up  a  strong  and  united  Dominion 
from  coast  to  coast. 
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